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APPROVED 


BY THE LEADERS! 


The list of CURRENT satisfied users 










of the ZENITH — the only gearless, 






single eccentric graining machine 







made — reads like a “Who's Who” 


in lithography. With one voice the 






leaders of the industry acclaim this 








peerless machine. 





Many exclusive construction features have contributed to ZENITH’S 
Number One position in the lithographic industry. No noisy grinding 
gears — a single eccentric and self-aligning ball bearing that reduces 
wear 80%. Hydraulic marble lift is ZENITH’S latest exclusive feature. 
Replaces old marble graining baskets on all ZENITH grainers. 


REBUILT OFFSET PRESSES 


Zarkin Machine Company's new, up-to-date quarters are the scene of 
craftsmanship unmctched in the lithographic equipment industry. The 
same expert skill that turns out the widely heralded ZENITH grainer and 
whirler is also at your disposal in the rebuilding of lithographic presses. 
There is no compromise with quality at the home of ZENITH equipment, 
Visit our workshops when you are in New York. 














Literature on ZENITH equipment and 
rebuilt presses available on request. 










ZARKIN MACHINE COMPANY, § INC. 
335 East 27th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of ZENITH . . The Only Cearless Single Eccentric Craining Machine 
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BRIEF DEMONSTRATIONS OF THE HOE SUPER-OFFSET PRESS 





—_—__— 


First contact of job and press... the feeder starts the 
printing cycle well or willy-nilly...depending upon 
how it is designed... how well it operates. Take a 
look at the feeder on the Hoe Super-Offset Press... 
the secret of its “faultless feeding.” 

On this modern feeding arrangement, all rollers, 
brushes, drags and pushers have been eliminated. Hoe’s 
simple system of register doesn’t require them. The 
result is a great saving of sheets that would be spoiled 
by the older methods of feeding. 

Adjustments are extremely simple. For example, the 


front lay of the sheet, front register, and any of the 


Offset Press Division R. HOE & CO.. Ine. 
General Offices: 910 E. 138th St. (at East River) New York, N.Y. 
BOSTON + SAN FRANCISCO + CHICAGO + BIRMINGHAM «+ LONDON 
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front guides can be altered by a single adjustment from 
either side of the press by a simple turn of a bolt. 
Without manipulating by the operator pressure goes 
“off” automatically and at the same time form rollers 
are lifted from the plate and the ink supply is suspended 
whenever a defective sheet fails to reach either front 
guide. This means that the first sheet printed imme- 
diately thereafter matches precisely the color of all other 
sheets because “loading” of the inker is prevented. 
There are many other modern features which com- 
prise the “World’s Finest Offset Press”... write for the 


complete story. 
















Here is me Opportunity! 


Tell your story to the cream of ‘the Graphic Arts industries by reserving space in 


September Convention and Equipment Review Issue of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. 


Printers, lettershop owners, and photo-lithographers will gather in the following conven- 


tions in Cleveland, Ohio, October 10th to 16th: 


United Typothetae of America 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 


These conventions, all to be held in Cleveland 
during the same week, should bring together the 
largest group of Graphic Arts employers ever 
assembled. 


You can reach every one who attends all of these 
conventions with your sales message by representa- 
tion in the Convention and Equipment Review issue 
of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. With so many 
graphic arts establishments considering the photo- 
lithographic process, this issue of THE PHOTO- 
LITHOGRAPHER will be read thoroughly. Be- 
cause it is lithographed 100%, it has a very real con- 
sumer acceptance in the LITHOGRAPHIC INDUSTRY. 


Mail Advertising Service Association 
National Association of Photo-Lithographers 


3%. Aluminum or Zinc Plates —What Determines the 
choice? 
6. Ink Problems of the Lithographer. 


7. Determining the Choice of Equipment—Comments 
on Size, Ease of Operation, Cost of Operation, 
Service, Life of Asset Value, Reputation of Manu- 
facturer and Price. 


Equipment offered for sale to the lithographic 
industry will be shown in full halftone pages in this 
outstanding Equipment Review issue. You can use 
a second color, red or blue, and a bleed; and in 
addition to this, you can have preferred position 
provided you make space reservation early. Because 
of the Wire-O binding used, if desired, advertisers 
can supply their own lithographed inserts. 





The September issue of THE 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER will 


. . : Space 
carry editorial content which should — ee 
further assure reader interest. Some i Sheet 5c. oi. ee 
Bh WOOO 66s 2s 


of the papers we plan to carry in the 


issue are: 

I. The Use of Paper, Film, Dry 
Plate, and Wet Plate Negatives. 

2. The Size of a Lithographic Press 
from the Users’ Viewpoint. 

3. Selecting a Bond Paper for Com- 
bination Work. 

4. Good Rollers Play an Important 
Part in Production. 





Advertising Rates 


Second color, red or blue, $25.00 
per page extra. 

; extra per page. 

Reverse Plate: Add 10% to regular rates. 


Bleed Pages 15 


Inserts 

(Furnished by Advertiser) 

Two Page Inserts 
Four Page Inserts. . 
Eight Page Inserts . 


Advertising rates for the Con- 


vention Equipment issue of THE 


One Time 
+e $95.00 PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER will be 
60.00 h 3 : 
35.00 the same as for our regular issues. 


will be 


greatly increased. At our present 


Distribution, of course, 


low rates you can increase your 


sales by placing your story before 


.. $100.00 the rich market which will be in 
150.00 , . 
250.00 Cleveland during the convention 


week. 








For further information about this Advertising Buy write 


THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER, 


1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Exacting craftsmen everywhere 
are finding the answer to their 
production problems in the use of 
Agfa Reproduction materials. Per- 
haps your difficulties, too, can be 
solved, for in Agfa Reproduction 
materials you will find an extra 
margin of quality that proves the 
value of using best materials for 


best results. 


REPROLITH ORTHOCHROMATIC 
FILM — highly color sensitive with 
maximum contrast and needle- 


point sharpness. 


REPROLITH THIN-BASE FILM— 


special thin-base (.004”) for cam- 


era negatives and contact positives. 


REPROLITH FILM — an ideal medi- 
um of highest contrast for mono- 


chrome originals. 


STAY-FLAT SOLUTION (Clear and 
Matte) — a special adhesive prep- 
aration for supporting film evenly 
and securely on glass. The “matte” 
form also provides a ground-glass 


effect for focusing. 


MADE BY AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION 
IN BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


AGFA 


REPRODUCTION 


MATERIALS 
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From “Across the Plains’, published by Photo by L. Palenske 
Wilson-Erickson Co,, New York 


FREEMAN’S CROSSING, NORTH SAN JUAN 
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Fkamous for its Faithful 
Reproductions 


Montgomery 
Offset 


PRE-HUMIDIFIED 


Utmost in Satisfaction 


You will find that Montgomery Offset will give you satisfac- 
tion, regardless of the class of work for which it is used. 

Its pure white color makes it especially suitable for multi-color 
printing; it is guaranteed for lithographing in as many as sixteen 
colors. 

That it folds well, either with or against the grain, adapts it 
to broadsides and other forms of direct advertising. 

Since it is free from lint, fuzz, grit, or excessive alum, and 
has a hard tub - sized surface, Montgomery Offset gives no trouble 
on the press. 

Montgomery Offset is also well adapted to letterpress and 
water-color printing. 

Cut one sheet at a time, means the elimination of torn sheets 
and no variation in color or finish. 

It is these points which make Montgomery Offset such a sat- 
isfactory paper to use. ‘Test it on the next fussy job you have. You 
will agree with us that it yields the utmost in satisfaction. 


sample Books Upon Request 
a 
SOLD BY 


MARQUARDT & CO., INc. 
Fine Papers 


153-155 SPRING STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone CAnal 6- 4563 
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Mr. Letterpress Printer: 
Have You Been Thinking 


About OFFSET? 


In your investigations you can't afford to overlook the new Monotype-Huebner 
Photo-Imposing System, especially designed to be sold at a low price for the 
use of printers whose work does not justify an investment in a photo-composing 
machine. But recently introduced, ninety-two plants operating small offset presses 
have already purchased this equipment. It is rapid, accurate and dependable. 


This simple system offers adequate 

means of producing offset press plates 

Monotype-Huebner for black-and-white and simple two- 
All Metal . 

or three-color work. It combines type 

Registering Vacuum Frame 

and halftones on the same press plate 

by double exposure, and is used for 
step-and-repeat on line work. 


Monotype-Huebner 
Adjustable Layout and 
Register Table 


The Monotype-Huebner Photo-lmpos- 
ing System is operated by means of 
the M-H Adjustable Layout and Regis- 
ter Table, for making a thoroughly ac- 
curate layout of any job within its size 
limits; the M-H Register Chase, for 
transferring negatives, which have 
been taped in registered position over 
the layout, and the M-H All-Metal Reg- 
istering Vacuum Frame, for exposing 
line or halftone negatives on the press 
plate in exactly the position originally 
indicated in the prepared layout. 





The Layout and Register Table, the Register Chases and the Vacuum Frame are made in two sizes: For Press 
Plates up to 24x 26 inches, and up to 29 x 36 inches 





The Monotype-Huebner Photo-imposing System and other Monotype-Huebner 
and Monotype-Directoplate equipments are exclusively licensed under the follow- 
ing Wm. C. Huebner, Huebner-Bleistein and Directoplate Corporation patents: 


1,170,157 1,277,429 1,391,117 452, 1,521,633 1,675,493 1,780,191 1,839,230 1,865,262 1,952,173 
1,182,487 1,291,897 1,396,962 1492; 1,556,845 1,682,845 1,780,677 1,846,972 1,870,008 1,957,433 
1,195,225 1,300,729 1,413,406 468,022 1,576,511 1,702,232 1,780,678 1,847,010 1,912,547 1,978 493 
1,201,048 1,334,759 1,414,280 por 1,639,738 1,703,449 1,795,653 1,855356 1,914,126 1,984,217 
1,216,318 1,377,249 1,417,749 510, 1,647,360 1,715,712 1,809,274 1,857,381 1,914,127 2,000,390 
1,222,766 1,377,250 1,425,526 } i 1,668,592 1,727,600 1,828,739 1,860,361 1,923,671 2,021,485 
1,225,729 1,391,116 1,431,664 1,513,321 1,675,492 1,736,914 1,832,026 1,860,389 1,933,059 2,021,959 











LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


Monotype Building, Twenty-fourth at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Text set in Monotype Twentieth Century Family. Figures used in panel are Gothic No. 6 
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WILLARD OFFSET PIRIESS 
Q2"sz 30” 


Exceya tional , 
Fecessibility A F ine Pp 2c oS 


Jutreme for Sp et 


Simplicity 9 ell OF Wo ¥ k 


Precis lon K. uil t 


WILLARD MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


William Gegenheimer, President 


28 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 























VERY sales approach is an appearance before a court of last 
resort — where the customer is judge and there is no appeal. 
The most successful ‘solicitors’ prepare their presentations with the 
utmost care —and print them on coated papers of the finest quality. 
Our own ‘presentation’— The Book of Cantine’s Coated Papers and 
Advertising Information —is a valuable guide for buyers and producers of fine 
printing. The Martin Cantine Co., Saugerties, N.Y. Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888. 
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COATED PAPERS 





MERCURY ROLLERS df 


Are the result of the most painstaking 
scientific research and far advanced 


production technique. 


Material, chemical and manufacturing 
perfection are made certain by expert 
graduate chemists with the very finest 
equipment, in perhaps the largest 
experimental laboratory of its kind. 
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RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 


DAVID M. RAPPORT, President 
FEDERAL at TWENTY-SIXTH STREET e CHICAGO 
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THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


HETHER we recognize it or no, we are living to- 

day in what historians may term “The Industrial 
Revolution.” The New Deal, encouraged by the vote 
of the last election, has picked up a number of threads 
of the N. R. A. and is fast weaving them into the eco- 
nomic network of our civilization. 

That these changes in our national economic life 
will distress many is already very evident. Many con- 
servatives agree with few of the radical changes being 
made; but much that has been done during the past 
year or two should long since have been accomplished. 

The distressing part of the endeavor to bring a better 
balance between capital and labor is that the ambition 
of a few who would control the destinies of all has 
created an ever-tightening battle even within labor 
organizations. In this battle, both employer and em- 
ployee will suffer. It will take time to clear up the 
debris and place in order the house of labor. A con- 
sideration of the rights of the other fellow would 
avoid some of the pitfalls now open. 

One thing is fairly sure—the lithographic industry 
must maintain itself as a unit. Today, those litho- 


graphic employers who desire to unionize their houses, 
should recognize that there are many reasons why they 
should give first consideration to the Amalgamated 
Lithographers Union. Long experience between lithog- 
raphers who employ lithographic union help and the 
Amalgamated Lithographers Union speaks for itself. 

In an industry requiring highly skilled men, it is 
vital that control of the shop personnel, rest not with 
a large group of unskilled employees, but rather with 
the best that fair-minded employers and representa- 
tives of skilled help can give. 

No one, even in these days, can say that an employer 
must unionize his plant. With the present federal and 
state laws passing approval of the highest courts, 
unionization will be accepted by many who have here- 
tofore begged off because their competition was not 
paying fair wages. Fair wages in all plants—and let it be 
noted in all plants—will measurably help stabilize an 
industry. 

We are in an industrial revolution and it is impera- 
tive for the good of each employer and the industry as 
a whole, that everyone find his true place in the picture. 











Are you planning to have the key men in your plant attend the Photo-Lithographic 
Convention, Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio, October 14, 15 and 16? The Technical 


Sessions will demonstrate negative making, dot etching and deep etch methods. 
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Lithographers National Association Holds Successful 
Convention 


HE Thirty-Second Annual Convention of the 

Lithographers National Association brought to- 
gether many of the lithographers of the country. In a 
delightful summer setting the convention enjoyed a 
combined trade association and convention program. 

In opening the convention P. N. Calvert summarized 
the threefold purpose of the meeting. He remarked: 
“Apart from the enjoyment of meeting each other 
again in these beautiful surroundings, which certainly 
adds something to one’s life, there is the opportunity 
given us through exchange of ideas to enlarge our 
vision and build into our inner sensibilities the duty we 
owe to our business and in a broader sense the responsi- 
bility we must assume to the industry at large. 

“And so it has been with a three-fold purpose that 
your Committee has arranged the program of this 
Convention. 

“The first, of course, is to give the membership a 
report on the stewardship with which the Officers and 
Directors were charged last year. 

“‘The second to bring to us many outside perspectives 
in relation to our business that in the hurry and worry 
of our daily tasks are apt to be overlooked but which 
are mighty important to the success of our industry. 

“The third to provide the proper atmosphere con- 
ducive to our mental and physical relaxation and to 
afford you communion with those of your kind. 

“These are momentous times in American social 
and business life. We may be on the brink of changes 
that will revolutionize our whole scheme of living. But 


; 
. & 


REGINALD F. Towner, H. F. Harrison, 
Wo. F. Carrot, Joun H. ABEEL 


whatever may happen, we are better for having met 
one with another and exchanged viewpoints on the 
problems of the present and future, either in the Con- 
vention sessions, across the table, or even, if you please, 
on the golf course.” 

C. B. Larrabee, Managing Editor of Printers’ Ink, 
with the able assistance of Mr. E. P. Meade, Eastern 
Sales Mgr. for the same publication placed before the 
group a typical conversation between a lithographing 
salesman and a packaging specialist. The presentation 
dealt with the development and placing in the channels 
of trade newly packaged products or old packages re- 
designed which offer many opportunities for increased 
lithographic sales of related graphic arts materials— 
premiums, window displays, promotion letterheads, 
broadsides, inserts, etc. This worthwhile contribution 
to the salesmen of the lithographic industry will be 
carried in full in THE PHoto-LirHoGRAPHER. 

Alfred B. Rode, President of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, presented a report carried in 
other columns of this issue of the activities of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. 

Dr. Miller McClintock, Director, Advertising Re- 
search Foundation, New York, presented a preview of 
the survey of the Window Display Research that has 
been completed and is now being prepared for publica- 
tion. Lithographers have played an important part in 
this work. An understanding use of the data incorpo- 
rated in the report will insure better service to adver- 


tisers. 
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On the second day of the convention L. Rohe Walter, 
Advertising Manager, The Flintkote Company of New 
York, delivered a sales paper entitled, “Speeding Sales 
by The Printed Word” dealing with an intelligent un- 
derstanding of your customer’s marketing problem 
and how best to meet that problem through the use 
of well-planned marketing aids. 

Another paper, dealing with “ Banks—the Public— 
and the Lithographer,” was delivered by H. A. Lyon, 
Vice President, Harold F. Strong Corporation, New 
York. Mr. Lyon brought to the convention twenty 
years of observation as to the value of cooperative 
effort in customer relations among large and small 
banks and other large users of lithography. 

A. C. Nielsen, President, A. C. Nielsen Company, 
Chicago, delivered an address on “The Practical Ap- 
plication of Marketing Research to Advertising and 
Sales Opportunities for Lithographers.”” He commented 
on the fact that market research eliminates much of 
the guess work from the planning of sales and advertis- 
ing campaigns and reveals vital facts concerning the 
effectiveness of display and other lithographed material 
ussd by retailers. 

Mr. and Mrs. David M. Rapport entertained the 
ladies of the convention with a luncheon and card 
party at Kate’s Mountain Resort on Wednesday. 


In what was probably the most important session 
of the convention the labor situation as it affects the 
lithographic industry was given consideration. In a 
frank and free discussion the labor question was con- 
sidered from many viewpoints. As a result of this 
general discussion it was the consensus of lithographers 
present that it would be desirable to have a committee 
appointed to consider critically and carefully all of the 
aspects of the labor problem in the lithographic in- 
dustry including the recent inroads made in certain 
plants by C. I. O. unions and by conference with any 
and all interested parties to cover fully all matters 
relating to employer-employee relationships in this 
industry with the thought that this committee would 
later make a report of its findings and recommendations 
to the Board of Directors. We are advised that provision 
was made for the appointment of such a committee, the 
membership of which was not to exceed seven. 

To the great surprise of many, the very able veteran 
secretary, Maurice Saunders, who has served the L. 
N. A. most successfully for many years, announced 
his retirement. Later he was elected chairman of the 
new board of directors. W. Floyd Maxwell, who has 
previously served as assistant secretary, was appointed 
secretary for the new year. 

Officers and directors elected for the ensuing year are: 


OFFICERS FOR 1937-38 


WILi1aAM Orrmann, President, New York, N. Y. 
Epwarpb H. Wapewitz, Vice President, Racine, Wis. 
Mitton P. Tuwairte, Treasurer, Long Island City, N. Y. 


D1REcTORS FOR 1937-38 


Frank P. A tien, Vice-President, Courier-Journal 
Job Printing Co., Louisville, Ky. 

P. N. Catvert, President, Reserve Litho. & Ptg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio . 

Harrison K. Caner, Jr., President, Ketterlinus 
Lithographic Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. S. Dopswortn, Secretary, Saml. Dodsworth Sta- 
tionery Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Wituiam S. Forses, President, Forbes Litho. Mfg. 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

CuHarces W. Frazier, President, Brett Litho. Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Cuarces D. German, President, National Litho. Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

ArtHur A. Goes, Goes Lithographic Company, 


Chicago, IIl. 

Georce W. Ha ut, Exec. Vice-President, Western 
Litho. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Joun H. Hartanp, President, John H. Harland Co., 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Georce W. Heicuo, President, Calvert Litho. Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 
A. O. Jounson, The Meyercord Co., Chicago, III. 
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Maurice Saunpbers, Chrm. of the Board, New York, N.Y. 
W. FLtoyp Maxwe ut, Secretary, New York, N. Y. 
Percivac D. Oviatt, General Counsel, Rochester, N. Y. 


DaniEL J. Kerwin, Vice-President, Woodward & 
Tiernan Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

GeorceE E. Loper, National Process Co., N. Y. C. 

TRowBrRIDGE Marston, Kaumagraph Co., N. Y. C. 

Wiit1am H. Merten, President, The Strobridge 
Lithographing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

St. Etmo Newron, President, S. C. Toof & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Wiiiiam Orrmann, Exec. Vice-President, U. S. Ptg. 
& Litho. Co., New York, N. Y. 

THEODORE REGENSTEINER, President, The Regen- 
steiner Corp., Chicago, IIl. 

Maurice Saunpers, Chairman of the Board, Litho. 
Natl. Assn. Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Cart R. Scumipt, Vice-President, Schmidt Litho. 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Mitton P. Tuwairte, Dennison & Sons, L. I. C., N. Y. 

Cuar.es F. Trauna, President, Stecher-Traung Litho. 
Corp. Rochester, N. Y. 

E. H. Wapewirz, Secy. & Treas., Western Ptg. & 
Litho. Co., Racine, Wis. 

A. J. Witmanns, Secretary, Wilmanns Bros. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Joun M. Wo rr, Jr., Wolff Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Joun F. Devine, Louis B. Montrort 


Haroip A. Merten, W. Lester Banes, Harrison K. 
Caner, Jr., D. T. Caunter, Leo A. Rossins 
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Harris W. C. Browne, B. M. Rosinson, B. M. Rosinson, Wo. J. Sweeney, A. J. MAHNKEN, 
W. Lester Bangs, C. W. Dickinson Ws. J. Hocam, Paut Povenz, Max REIcHEL, 
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BANKS, THE PUBLIC, AND THE LITHOGRAPHER 


Twenty years of observation as to the value of coopera- 
tive effort in customer relations among large and small 
banks and other large users of advertising material. 


BY H. A. LYON* 
Vice-President, Harold F. Strong Corporation, New York. N. Y. 


T is natural that I, with my experience in banking, 

shou'd be most familiar with the activities of 
this group as they are evidenced through the Institute 
of Bank Stationers. I have watched and silently ap- 
plauded the co-operative advertising campaign that 
has been carried on for the past year or more. I should 
applaud its continuance and extension. Why? First, 
because such co-operation engenders a group pride, 
the direct result of which is the elimination of unwar- 
ranted and unsound competitive methods. Second, 
because it gives to the audience an impression of 
strength and unity and commonality of purpose. Third, 
because it fights the common fight. All of the effort is 
in one direction and the battle is not carried on by the 
efforts of individual sharpshooters. And finally, it is 
the most economical method of winning a common 
battle. 

The sort of campaign that the Institute of Bank 
Stationers has undertaken will have its definite effect 
upon the audience, particularly when it is supplemented 
by the efforts of the representatives of the individual 
companies. It substitutes hollers for whispers. 

What has been done to back the campaign up? I do 
not know in detail but I assume that much has been 
done. Whether you have yet achieved dollar results is 
unimportant, for very little worthwhile effort has met 
with success unless it has been persistent and unremit- 
ting over a period of several years. 

It has often been remarked that advertising art, 
layout, and production has done more to increase the 
artistic appreciation of the United States as a whole 
than all of the old masters put together. I think that 
is true, and, if it is true, it imposes a tradition and a 
burden upon your group and at the same time opens up 
tremendous opportunities. Business is not famous for 
its imaginative powers. That imagination has, in the 
past, been supplied pretty largely by advertising 
agencies, advertising managers, merchandising ex- 
perts, and the creative departments of your own shops. 
They have done a good job—in spots. There is a much 
greater job to be done. You are among those whose 
job it is to supply the imagination that is lacking else- 
where. The advertising agent can have a good idea but, 
if it is butchered in production, it may be worse than a 
bad idea well done. 


*An address at the 32d Annual Convention of the Lithographers 
National Association, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., May 13, 1937. 
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Take the case of banking again. In the large bank 
it is all too frequently the case that the purchase of 
lithography and printing is considered a routine job 
which belongs to the purchasing agent, and he all too 
frequently considers it precisely as though he were 
buying cleaning cloths, sponges and paint brushes. He 
has no idea, and no way of learning, that when any 
institution buys lithography and printing it is buying 
the clothing and the equipment with which that insti- 
tution faces a tremendous audience. It has long been 
my contention that no purchase of letterheads, of 
checks, and of other items which most frequently reach 
the public, should be made without the express approval 
and in fact the supervision of the one to whom the 
institution has entrusted the fashioning of its garments. 

When I was with the First National Bank of Boston 
I succeeded in creating dissatisfaction with the form 
of bank check we were using. The checks were of proper 
size, they were on good safety paper, and they had 
dignity, but they did not express the personality of the 
bank. So, we called in a great authority on hand 
lettering, Mr. Dwiggins, and asked him to prepare 
checks which would express the personality of the 
bank and also were susceptible of being imprinted so 
as to express the personality of the depositor. We got 
some of the most beautiful checks that I have ever 
seen—and they expressed with the utmost perfection 
the personality of a friendly rival, the State Street 
Trust Company. You will say that that was money 
wasted and so it was except that, while one bank paid 
the bill, there was a profit to the other bank. In that 
case co-operation prevailed, and the other bank got 
the check forms gratis. 

The point that I am leading up to is obvious. First, 
here was one bank at least that had a glimmering of an 
idea. Had some lithographer been on his toes, it seems 
to me that he could have co-operated with the bank 
and its advertising agency to give a distinctive service, 
and, incidentally, may I ask you what the effect would 
have been on his reputation, had he been able to pro- 
duce, by his own resources, a check form so distinctive 
as to stand out above all others? How often do you 
fellows get a chance to do that sort of creative thinking 
and creative work which adequately expresses the 
ability and the service for which you would like to be 
known? Isn’t it up to you to supply the imagination 
which can only be interpreted in your own particular 
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these conventions with your sales message by 
representation in the Convention and Equip- 
ment Review issue of THE PHOTO-LITHO- 
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process, this issue of THE PHOTO-LITHO- 
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week, 
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MYRIATONE 


By ROY ABERLE 


HE art of halftone reproduction in the lithographic 

industry seems to have caused much controversy 
as to the ways and means of achieving a result that will 
have that snap and appeal, pleasing to the eye and not 
just a record of a subject in ink on paper. Through 
intensive study and experimentation with halftone 
reproductions, I have developed a method or process 
by which the photographer can obtain the most from a 
photograph with vivid, outstanding characteristics. 

The ‘‘Myriatone”’ process is simplified in its manip- 
ulation and minimizes the element of doubt and guess- 
work usually accompanying halftone work. 

Before describing the “‘Myriatone”’ process, let us 
first consider the definition of halftone. The least in- 
volved can be found in the dictionary. Webster defines 
it as follows: ‘An intermediate tone in a painting, en- 
graving, etc. A process or picture in which the grada- 
tions of tone, or the halftones in the photograph are 
reproduced by spots produced by a screen.” 

We can gather from this that black is not a halftone 
nor is white a halftone. ‘‘Myriatone”’ is based on this 
principle to reproduce a subject in like manner litho- 
graphically—to reproduce in screened form only those 
portions of a subject that are intermediate tones, 
leaving the true black and white portions of the sub- 
ject without a dot formation. To do this may sound 
almost impossible, but in reality it is amazingly simple 
and will be found especially valuable where drop-out 
negatives are required. 

It must be remembered that we are not dealing with 
a hard paper and ink, nor are we dealing with the copper 
negative. In offset, the exact opposite from the copper 
negative is necessary. Contrast in the offset negative 
should be exaggerated as the offset process has a ten- 
dency to gain in color, flattening the tones and drawing 
them together: 

The ‘‘Myriatone” process is worked by a visual 
study of the reflected screen image. It is necessary 
however, to learn to see positive instead of negative. 
The resulting reproduction can then be seen visually 
as to gradation on the ground glass, thus eliminating 
every trace of guess-work throughout the process. 

Accurate setting of the screen distance is of no im- 
portance as the varying of the size of stop is the only 
change required for the screen setting, as well as for 
enlargement or reduction of copy. 

Select a photograph combining a true black and true 
white portion and place the picture in the copyboard 
of the camera to study the principles involved in making 
a “‘Myriatone” negative. Focus the subject to the de- 
sired size, insert the screen and set to the desired dis- 
tance. We will use for example 133 line screen, set at a 
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distance of 4%” copying at same size. Close the dia. 
phragm of the lens to the smallest aperture. Now have 
an assistant slowly open the diaphragm while you study 
the dot formation through an oiled streak on the ground 
glass with a powerful magnifying glass. Note carefully 
how pronounced the screen image is reflected on the 
ground glass with a small stop. 

Now as the stop diameter is increased slowly, grada- 
tions begin to show. Continue to enlarge the stop toa 
point where the screen image or dot will disappear in 
the black of the photograph and the white will only 
show a slight trace of pin point dots between the black 
squares of the screen image. 


At this point the most perfectly graded and snap. 
piest reproduction will result—a complete drop-out 
without loss to the intermediate tones. This stop can 
be noted for a standard stop to be used for all repro- 
ductions of that size with that screen distance. How- 
ever, by adjustment of the stop diameter, any desired 
variation can be obtained from a drop-out negative to 
a coarse flat screen image. The larger the stop the more 
gradation—the smaller the stop the flatter and coarser 
the result—too large a stop will cause a fuzzy, over- 
lapping dot. 

With this method only one exposure is necessary, 
eliminating flashes and highlight exposures. In making 
a reduction the stop diameter will decrease proportion- 
ately with the same screen setting which makes it 
possible to arrive at a set exposure for all enlargements 
or reductions of copy, unless a change of stop is re- 
quired for decreasing or increasing the variation of 
tone. It is possible to increase the contrast of a flat 
copy to some extent even greater than the copy, itself, 
and still not have the resulting reproduction appear 
diffused or out of focus by manipulation of the stop 
diameter over normal size. 

The accompanying reproduction is made from an un- 
retouched photograph under the ‘“‘ Myriatone”’ process, 
using a standard photo engraving type of camera with 
35 ampere single arcs, a 19” lens with 133 line screen 
set at 4%"’, copying same size, the stop arrived at was 
F 14 and the exposure, using a process film for para 
formaldehyde developers was one minute and twenty 
seconds. Development should be carried to the full 
extent of the film. With the proper stop and exposure 
time there will be no difficulty experienced through 
overdevelopment, as in this process loss of tone values 
will only result from underdevelopment. Of course, 
one must derive his own time of exposure and stop 
sizes by experiment to conform to the camera used and 
the lighting system. 
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W J. SWEENEY Chairman WILLIAM OTTMANN, Vice Chairman M. P. Tuwaite, Treasurer MALCOLM McComs, Secretary 


OFFICERS, EASTERN LITHOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION 


Annual Meeting Eastern Lithographers Association 


HE Annual Meeting of the Eastern Lithographers Trades Council label to the exclusion of others in their 

Association held May 25th at the Hotel New printing requirements. Several days before the meeting 
Yorker was addressed by Benjamin M. Robinson, Esq., Judge Rosenman of the Supreme Court of the State 
who chose for his topic “‘ Labor Relations in the Graphic of New York had granted Mr. Robinson’s motion to 
Arts,” which is here reprinted in full. After a careful enjoin the City from this requirement. Mr. Robinson 
and lucid presentation of the historical background of explained that the parties bringing the action and who 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act, he explained the had retained him were the Eastern Lithographers 
more important provisions of the Act as they touched Association, Local No. 1 of the Amalgamated Lithog- 
upon industrial relations in the graphic arts and more raphers of America, and certain members of the New 
particularly in the lithographic industry as they exist York Photo-Lithographers Association. 

Also during the address Mr. Robinson pointed out 
that a Bill which had passed the New York State 
voked considerable interest, was especially well at- Legislature and was up for the Governor’s signature 
tended, there being more than a hundred present when would require, if it became a law, a similar restriction 
Mr. Robinson began his address. During the course of on State printing in that by the Act, printing supplied 
his talk, he also highlighted the main issues of the suit to the State would have to carry the Allied Printing 
to enjoin the City from requiring the Allied Printing Trades Council label. Mr. Robinson told the audience 


today. 
The meeting, the announcement of which had pro- 
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of the vigorous efforts being taken by the Eastern 
Lithographers Association to have the Bill vetoed 
through pointing out its discriminatory and unfair 
aspects. Subsequent to the meeting it transpired that 
the Governor vetoed this Bill. 


As the first piece of business on the program Mr. 
William J. Sweeney of the Sweeney Lithograph Co. 
entertained a report of the Nominating Committee 
for the election of Directors for the coming fiscal year. 
The Nominating Committee’s report was unanimously 
accepted by the members present with the result that 
the present Executive Committee was reelected for the 
coming year, and Mr. Dudley Morean of American 
Colortype Co. and Mr. James L. Murphy of Consoli- 
dated Litho Corp. were elected to fill certain vacancies 
existing. 


The Secretary of the Association, Malcolm McComb, 
was called upon to make a report of the Association’s 
activities during the past year and a statement of the 
general form of the program for the coming year. Mr. 
McComb stressed the development of co-operative 
techniques which has characterized the work of the 
Association during the past year, and how the Associa- 
tion’s efforts and aims were a main tool in bringing 
out the solidarity and united strength of the industry 


which would be required in successfully dealing with 
the common problems it faces. 

Mr. Sweeney called upon General William Ottmann, 
of the U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co., who had just 
been elected President of the Lithographers Nationa] 
Association at their Annual Convention at White 
Sulphur Springs. General Ottmann graciously replied 
to the Chairman, stating the general aims of the na. 
tional body for the coming year. 

After Mr. Robinson’s speech, the floor was open to 
general discussion which developed interesting and 
important points which lithographers in the New York 
area are concerned with at the present time. 

The Executive Committee of the Association for the 
coming year are as follows: William J. Sweeney, 
Sweeney Lithograph Co., Milton P. Thwaite, Den- 
nison & Sons, George Higgins, Higgins & Gollmar, 
General William Ottmann, U. S. Printing & Lithograph 
Co., Charles P. Schmid; Trautmann, Bailey & Blampey, 
Charles W. Frazier, Brett Lithographing Co., H. H. 
Platt, Sackett & Wilhelms Litho Corp., George E. 
Loder, National Process Co., W. Lester Banes, Banes 
& Mayer, Dudley Morean, American Colortype Co., 
and James L. Murphy, Consolidated Litho Corp. 

The offices of the Association are located at 120 
Wall Street, New York City. 


Forbes Sales Convention 


HE entire selling organization of the Forbes 

Lithograph Company were gathered together 
at the main plant in Chelsea, Mass., on Friday and 
Saturday, May 21 and 22, to thoroughly discuss and 
stydy the present-day place of lithography in the 
advertising and merchandising picture. The entire 
scope of lithography was covered, from the creative 
and design standpoint through production and dis- 
tribution. 

Ample opportunity was afforded all sales representa- 
tives to go through the large Forbes plant and familiar- 
ize themselves with the tremendous amount of new up- 
to-date high-speed precision equipment that has been 
installed in that plant during the last ten or twelve 


months. 
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During the convention a showing was made of the 
color film presenting the All America Package and 
Display awards. 

After an intensive all-day session lasting into the 
early evening of Friday, a special dinner was served 
at the Algonquin Club in Boston, under the sponsor- 
ship of Mr. W. S. Forbes, to not only the sales execu- 
tives but also a great many of the administrative and 
production executives from the plant. The speaker of 
the evening at this dinner was “Bill” Cunningham, 
Sports Editor of the Boston Post, who gave a most 
inspiring and interesting talk during which compari- 
sons were drawn between conditions here and abroad 
that showed very plainly the many great advantages 
of being an American. 
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Labor Relations in the Graphic Arts 


An Address Before Eastern Lithographers Association 


By BENJAMIN M. ROBINSON 


HAVE been invited to speak to you about the 
Wagner Act and the Doyle Act (signed by the 
Governor of New York on Thursday, May 2oth and 
effective July 1, 1937), and about labor relations gen- 
erally beyond these two specific pieces of jegislation. 
Aware that this subject has its background of prej- 
udices and predilections, I will limit my remarks, so 
far as possible, to statements of facts and will omit 
setting forth my own conclusions and recommendations. 
My association with this industry has been intense, 
although brief, and it has been benefited by close 
contact with both employers and employees, individu- 
ally and in groups, among all of whom I hope I have 
friends. I do not have any invested capital in this 
business nor do I work in your shops. I do not represent 
any of your associations, nor do I represent the union. 
Therefore, to some extent, I merit the role I claim of 
an impartial educated observer. 


TAXPAYERS ACTION 


Before I sketch to you the Wagner and Doyle Acts, 
and explore generally and specifically the subject of 
labor relations, let me tell you briefly of the recent 
action against the City of New York in which I rep- 
resented the lithographic industry as counsel. Nu- 
merous inquiries have come to me, and this seems like 
an appropriate place to tell the story. The City of New 
York has for some time been requiring the Allied 
Printing Trades Council label upon all graphic arts 
products bought by the City. The City refused to re- 
move this discrimination despite the complaints and 
efforts of the employers and the union. The various 
groups in New York, namely, the Eastern Association, 
the Photo-Lithographers and the Union, then com- 
bined to bring a taxpayer’s action to compel the City 
of New York to cease its discrimination against litho- 
graphic products by way of requiring the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council label. I made a motion for a tem- 
porary injunction pending the trial of the action. 
Upon this motion, the Supreme Court granted the 
temporary injunction on the ground that it was illegal 
discrimination for the City of New York to require the 
Allied Printing Trades Council label on all graphic 
arts products, and that the City of New York could 
do no more than to require the appropriate label ypon 
the particular graphic arts product. The Court specifi- 
cally recognized the lithographic label. In other words, 
lithographers may now bid for City work providing 
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they can supply the appropriate lithographic label. I 
believe that this is the first joint venture of its kind 
between employers and the union on behalf of the 
industry as a whole. The moral is self-evident. 

In its decision the Court refused to enjoin the par- 
ticular contract on the ground that it had no power 
legally to interfere with the discretion of the Commis- 
sioner in awarding a contract except upon a charge of 
fraud. It is my legal opinion that the Court has power 
to enjoin an abuse of discretion as well as a fraudulent 
exercise of discretion. I am glad to say that the same 
parties have directed me to appeal to the Appellate 
Division for a test decision on this point. This is im- 
portant to the lithographers because if we are successful, 
we will have made mandatory the principle of economic 
procurement. That means business for the lithog- 
raphers. Last Saturday Presiding Justice Martin of 
the Appellate Division granted my application for a 
temporary restraining order. 

I am informed that the same discrimination against 
lithography and the lithographic label exists and is 
growing in other jurisdictions throughout this country. 
This New York decision awaits an intelligent use 
throughout the country on behalf of the industry. 
Indeed, a bill (known as the Corning Bill) requiring 
the Allied Printing Trades Council label on all State 
purchases of graphic arts products was passed by the 
Assembly and the Senate of New York in the last 
session. 


Lasor RELATIONS 


You are anxious to hear about labor relations in 
reference to your own specific industry and, indeed, in 
reference to your specific plant. The problems of the 
steel industry, the automotive industry and all of the 
other industries filling the newspapers today interest 
you really only in a secondary sense. But unfortunately 
your problem is not alone peculiar to your industry or 
separate and apart from these other similar problems. 
They are all definitely inter-related with each other 
and with the broader national and world political and 
economic trends. Your presses, plates, paper, designs 
and ideas of today are different from the presses, plates, 
paper, etc. of 1906, and even of 1921. In 1925 you 
helped to organize the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion for the purpose of research and improvements in 
your art. Technical changes, therefore, do not surprise 
you. You expect them. 
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On the other hand, you have no Foundation to re- 
search into labor relations, or allied problems. Changes 
in political and economic thinking, therefore, do sur- 
prise you. The growth of protective legislation (such 
as workmens compensation laws, the labor safety laws, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission Act, the 
Robinson-Patman Law, Fair Trades laws in the vari- 
ous states, the Wagner Act, the Social Security Act, 
etc.) make only individual impressions, and yet they 
are all part and parcel of a developing political and 
economic scene. They are not unrelated individual 
items. They constitute parts of a broad picture which 
must be understood by you before you leap to con- 
clusions in respect to your own problems. 

When one part of an entire picture grows out of 
balance, your entire structure is threatened, unless 
you properly and promptly restore the balance. These 
shifts of weight may be called retrogression or progress, 
but whatever may be one’s personal viewpoint, re- 
member that the scene of events changes and that you 
cannot simply stand still and say “halt.” and expect 
the changes to obey your command. 

Let me illustrate from my own field of law. In 1721, 
tailors went on strike in Cambridge, England to raise 
wages. They were indicted and found guilty of con- 
spiracy. In 1805 in this country, almost a century 
later, bootmakers of Philadelphia went on strike and 
were indicted for conspiring to raise their wages. Here 
again, the Court held that such a conspiracy was illegal. 
Of course today, such action is legal. Another example: 
peaceful picketing has been held illegal by most of the 
Courts of the country at one time or another. Today 
such action is legal. I, of course, do not have to remind 
you that today a State does have power to enact mini- 
mum wage legislation for women. On June Ist, 1936, it 
was unconstitutional. Despite legal distinctions, the 
decisions on the recent Wagner Act cases constitute a 
flat reversal of the earlier N. I. R. A. and Guffy Coal 
Bill decisions. The history of business control from the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law of 1890 to the Clayton Act 
in 1915 to the Robinson-Patman Act in 1936, to all of 
the Fair Trade Laws recently and presently being 
enacted requires no recitation. All of these are within 
our own memory. 

I do not cite these changes for your approval, or for 
the purpose of telling you that the Court will decide 
one way or another on any particular problem; nor am 
I citing them to you to scare you into the belief that 
al] future business and labor legislation will be upheld. 
Of course, it won’t. I am citing them to shock you into 
the realization that changes do occur even in our judi- 
cial thinking, which is notable for its lagging. The 
American industrial mind steps forward with seven 
league boots in its technical aspects. It approaches the 
legal mind in its industrial relations aspects. Draw 
your own conclusions. 
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The world over can now be divided into a very few 
camps of differing political and economic beliefs. We 
in this country believe and wish to believe that the 
United States shall continue a democracy, it is neces. 
sary to leven some of our established principles and 
beliefs in order that the greater desirability of a de- 
mocracy shall prevail. Our political democracy cannot 
survive without a true industrial democracy. A pater- 
nalistic and sympathetic attitude, towards employees, 
whether from congress or employers, is not properly 
a part of a democracy. An industrial democracy de- 
mands that co-relative rights exist for both sides of the 
economic fence. This is the balance of which I spoke 
earlier. 

I have all too briefly brushed this picture, only be- 
cause we are apt to ignore these larger forces in order 
to consider and take care of our daily problems which 
loom up more important to use as individuals. I want 
you to bear this background in mind as I ralk to you 
now specifically about the graphic arts, and then con- 
cerning the Wagner Act and the Doyle Act of New 
York. 

Tue Grapuic Arts 


One of the basic industries in this country according 
to all standards of measurement is the graphic arts 
industry. It boasts of a tremendous sales volume, of a 
large number of workers, both skilled and unskilled 
and of high wage rates in many classifications. It pene- 
trates directly or indirectly into every part of our daily 
existence. From a manufacturing standpoint, it is 
divided in many ways. Looking at it from the stand- 
point of processes, letterpress, lithography and gravure. 
From the standpoint of products, its range is tremen- 
dous and no illustrations are needed. From the labor 
standpoint, the industry as a whole has union shops, 
non-union shops and open shops. From the employee 
standpoint, there are various unions in the graphic 
arts, namely, the Typographical Union, the Printing 
Pressmens Union, the Stereotypers Union, the Photo- 
Engravers Union, the Electrotypers Union, the Book- 
binders Union and the Lithographers Union. You are 
all familiar with them. You are also all familiar with 
the fact, now become extremely important, that all of 
the type unions are craft unions. On the other hand, 
the Lithographic Union is an industrial union in 
respect to the lithographic industry, but only a 
partial industrial union in respect to the graphic arts 
industry. 


Note these further important facts: Mr. Charles 
Howard, President of the International Typographic 
Union, is Secretary of the C. I. O.; Major George 
Berry, President of the International Printing Press- 
men, is the Senator from Tennessee; and Matthew 
Woll, Vice-President of the Photo-Engravers, is 4 
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Vice-President and a leading factor in the American 
Federation of Labor. These incidental facts have many 
implications. The position of the graphic arts in respect 
to the major problem of industrial versus craft unions 
may well be determined by whether or not there is 
peace effected between the American Federation of 
Labor and the C. I. O. and by the ambitions of Senator 
Berry. It does not take much familiarity with unioniza- 
tion to recognize some of the problems confronting the 
C. I. O. in its organization drives. I refer specifically 
to the matter of finances and to the question of dis- 
ciplined membership. For example, the Typographical 
Union was organized about 1850; the Lithographic 
Union was organized about 1882. The thought I am 
voicing here is not original; it has already been given 
much consideration by the interested organizations. 
You should not ignore it. 

One other fact should be pointed out. The unions in 
the printing trades belong to and sponsor the Allied 
Printing Trades Council. 

The chief function of this body is to issue and control 
the union label of the printing trades. The lithographic 
Union does not belong to this Council and it has its 
own label. The jurisdiction fights between unidéns and 
the economic fight between processes is tending more 
rapidly to come to the surface through the label dis- 
pute. This is so particularly because the printing trades, 
as distinguished from the lithographic trades, has made 
use of its political strength. 

The question of an organization of all unions in the 
printing trades is not new. The Brookings Institute in 
its authoritative work on the American Federation of 
Labor in 1933 pointed out that the Typographical 
Union has for a long time advocated federation of the 
unions in the printing trades to strengthen their bar- 
gaining power. The Printing Pressmen’s Union, al- 
though opposed to amalgamation, has favored federa- 
tion. Progress toward federation, however, has been 
hampered by those same factors which hamper federa- 
tion of any competing groups. 

You are all somewhat familiar with the jurisdictional 
fight within the American Federation of Labor as it 
affects the lithographic union. In 1913, the lithographic 
union protested to the American Federation of Labor 
against the Printing Pressmen’s Home in Tennessee 
training offset pressmen. The Printing Pressmen’s 
Union countered with a claim of jurisdiction over offset 
pressmen and the photo-engravers came in for a claim 
of jurisdiction over plate-makers for offset presses. In 
1915, a Committee appointed by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, decided that the offset press belonged 
properly to the Printing Pressmen and the plate-making 
to the Photo-Engravers. This report and recommenda- 
tion, through technical errors, was never approved by 
the American Federation of Labor in Convention until 
1936 in Tampa, Florida. During the intervening years, 
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the lithographers maintained their jurisdictional claims 
over pressmen and plate-makers. Although offering 
on many occasions during this period, to join in an 
amalgamation of the printing trades, it refused to 
split its men between the various unions. In January, 
1937, the label department of the American Federation 
of Labor passed and circulated a resolution condemning 
the lithographic label as an unauthorized and unrecog- 
nized label. It was this resolution which constituted a 
big hurdle which we had to jump in the fight against 
tke City of New York. Fortunately, we were successful. 


REcENT ORGANIZING ACTIVITIES 


We might bear in mind the organizational activities 
within the graphic arts within the past months. Some 
of these facts have been in the newspapers and you are 
familiar with them, but they will bear repetition. Re- 
port has it that the Crowell Publishing Company plant 
in Springfield, Ohio and the McCall plant of Dayton, 
have signed union contracts. The Conde-Nast Company 
in Greenwich, Conn. have signed a contract with the 
Typographical Union and are negotiating with the 
Pressmen’s Union and the Bindery Women. Rand, 
McNally & Company signed an agreement with the 
Pressmen’s and the Typographical Unions on April 
3oth. These are the bigger shops whose names are 
familiar to you. The same thing has, of course, occurred 
in the instance of many smaller plants. I believe that 
the strikes at the W. F. Hall Printing Company in 
Chicago and the Colonial Press in Clinton, Mass. are 
still going on. 

In the lithographic industry a group of companies 
in Indianapolis entered into a joint contract with the 
Amalgamated Lithographers in February of this year. 
A joint contract between a group of lithographic plants 
in St. Louis and the Amalgamated is now under con- 
sideration. The C. I. O. moved in and organized the 
National Can Company but the Amalgamated was 
successful in preserving bargaining rights for its 
members. The same thing occurred in the Rochester 
Folding Box Company in Rochester, N. Y. The same 
thing occurred in the Burdick Sign Co., and in the 
Milton Bradley plant. Other similar developments 
within lithographic plants in the East and in the West 
are such that although I think they should be dis- 
closed to the industry at large, I cannot take it upon 
myself to do so. 

All of what I have said constitutes fragments of a 
total background. 


NaTIONAL Lasor Revations Act 


The so-called Wagner Act, more properly called the 
National Labor Relations Act, was approved by the 
President on July 5, 1935. Its constitutionality was 
upheld by the Supreme Court in April, 1937. During 
the intervening period, the Board and the Regional 
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Boards marked time on most of the matters presented 
to them except those which they were anxious to push 
up to the Supreme Court for test purposes. There has 
been so much newspaper discussion about the Wagner 
Act that it would seem a fair presumption that you 
were all familiar with the Act. I will sketch it, however, 
to you briefly and if I omit from my discussion any 
particular points in which you are interested, I will be 
glad to explain them after I have concluded. 


The Supreme Court has held that manufacturing 
activities may be within the province of the Federal 
control for the reason that any interference with them 
may substantially affect the commerce between the 
States. Under the rulings of the Court, each case 
raised its own jurisdictional problem as to whether that 
particular set-up is one in which the refusal to accept 
collective bargaining may interfere with the flow of 
commerce. Size is important, but not determinative. 
You who buy your materials which are shipped from 
without the State,and manufacture materials which 
are sent out of the State, at least in part, would prob- 
ably be held to be within the purview of the Wagner 
Act. But this question of jurisdiction cannot be an- 
swered generally. 

Section 1 of the Act is entitled “‘ Findings and Policy.” 
This is fundamental to a proper understanding, and I 
want to read you a part: 


“The denial by employers of the right of employees 
to organize and the refusal by employers to accept 
the procedure of collective bargaining lead to strikes 
and other forms of industrial strife or unrest which 
have the intent or the necessary effect of burdening 
or obstructing commerce . . .... ” 

“The inequality of bargaining power between em- 
ployees who do not possess full freedom of associa- 
tion or actual liberty of contract and employers who 
are organized in the corporate or other forms of 
ownership association, substantially burdens and 
affects the flow of commerce and tends to aggravate 
recurrent business depressions by depressing wage 
rates and the purchasing power of wage earners in an 
industry and by preventing the stabilization of 
competitive wage rates and working conditions 
within and between industries.” 


Let me emphasize this point. The Wagner Act was 
not a thing of inspired creation. It was not an overnight 
dream of the Senator. It enacted into law the findings 
of a series of industrial commissions and congressional 
committees dating back at least to 1894. They almost 
unanimously deplored the industrial approach to labor 
relations, and recommended the abolition of the “yel- 
lowdog”’ contract and the recognition of collective 
bargaining. It is upon these studies that the Wagner 
Act was founded. 
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Section 2 defines the words used in the Act. Section 
3 provides for the establishment of the Board known 
as the National Labor Relations Board. This Board 
consists of three members appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. It consists 
today of Joseph Madden, formerly of University of 
Pennsylvania Law School, Edwin Smith, formerly 
Industrial Commissioner of Mass., and Donald Wake- 
field Smith. 

This Board has its legal and economic staff and its 
regional boards. The New York Regional Board is 
headed by Mrs. Elinore Herrick. 

Section 7 provides that employees shall have the 
right “to self-organization, to form, join, or assist 
labor organizations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing and to engage 
in concerted activity for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual aid or protection.” Section 8 
provides that it shall be an unfair labor practice and 
forbids an employer to interfere with the exercise of 
the rights granted in Section 7. The employer is also 
forbidden to dominate or interfere with the formation 
or adminstration of any labor organization, or to con- 
tribute financial support to it. This is intended to 
eliminate controlled company unions. 

Section 9 is perhaps the most important section of 
the Act to the lithographic industry. Subdivision (a) 
of Section 9 provides: 


“Representatives designated or selected for the 
purposes of collective bargaining by the majority 
of the employees in a unit appropriate for such pur- 
poses, shall be the exclusive representatives of all 
the employees in such unit for the purposes of col- 
lective bargaining in respect to rates of pay, wages, 
hours of employment, or other conditions of em- 
ployment: Provided, That any individual employee 
or a group of employees shall have the right at any 
time to present grievances to their employer.” 


This provision has been criticized for the reason that 
although the law may require collective bargaining, it 
does not and cannot require the employer to reach an 
agreement. The similar provision in the Railway Labor 
Act was attacked on this ground. The Supreme Court 
unanimously held in the Virginian Railway case in 
March, 1937, that such an objection was without basis. 
The Court said that “the meeting of employers and 
employees at the conference table is a powerful aid to 
industrial peace We cannot assume that 
negotiation as required will not result in agreement 
or lead to successful mediation or arbitration or that 
the attempt to secure one or another . . ._ is not 
worth the effort.” 

The right of a named bargaining agent to be the sole 
bargaining agent has likewise been attacked and dis- 
cussed. It was the view of Congress that there could 
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only be one basic agreement as to wages, hours, and 
working conditions applicable to the employees in any 
given unit. The House Committee on Labor in its re- 
port on the National Labor Relations Act in 1935, said 
that “It has been the experience of the National Labor 
Relations Board under the N. I. R. A. that employers 
opposing majority rule wish only to keep their re- 
sponsibilities diffused and to maintain in the picture a 
complacent minority group typically a company union 
so that no collective agreement might be reached at 
all.” This is an expression of the democratic principle. 
You use it in your own meetings. 

Beyond the question of collective bargaining and 
majority rule is the very difficult question of defining 
the appropriate bargaining units. Section 9 (b) says: 


“The Board shall decide in each case whether, in 
order to insure to employees the full benefit of their 
right to self-organization and to collective bargain- 
ing, and otherwise to effectuate the policies of this 
Act, the unit appfopriate for the purposes of col- 
lective bargaining shall be the employer unit, craft 
unit, plant unit, or subdivision thereof.” 


This sub-division (b) places tremendous power in 
the hands of the Labor Board, and its validity has not 
yet been tested. There is a similar provision, although 
not quite as broad, in the Railway Labor Act. Assum- 
ing the validity in this provision, we are faced with 
determining the criteria which the Labor Board will 
use in reaching its conclusion. It is a safe guess that the 
Board will pay particular attention to the history of 
labor relations in the industry, to the business of the 
particular employer, to the form which self-organiza- 
tion among the employees has previously taken, to the 
community of interest of the employees in the matter 
of their wages, experience, duties, etc., and then to the 
set-up of the employer’s business. It has been stated 
by a former general counsel to the National Labor 
Board that the difficulties in this matter of the bar- 
gaining unit were not created by the statute but ex- 
isted prior to its enactment and that the employer is 
certainly not worse off under the statute than he was 
before in respect to jurisdictional disputes. Indeed, the 
employer is probably better off because there is now a 
legal forum which at the instance of an employee can 
determine which is the proper bargaining group. A 
violation of the finding of this Board in a matter of 
jurisdiction may well provide the grounds for injunc- 
tive relief for an employer against a dissenting union. 


PROCEDURE OF THE BOARD 


The procedure of the Board may interest you. Upon 
receipt of a complaint from an employee or employer 
representative, the Board may issue notice to various 
parties to appear before it. Testimony is then taken and 
a record kept of all proceedings. Upon a finding by the 
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Board, it may petition the Circuit Court to issue an 
order against the party at fault. The Board is given 
wide powers of investigation, examination of books, 
etc. It has no official powers of mediation. 


SUMMARY OF WaGNER Act 


I stated previously the policy and findings upon 
which the Act was based. Let me conclude my discus- 
sion of the Wagner Act by stating that it did not pur- 
port to be a complete code of labor law. Jt was intended 
to redress an existing unbalance. Upon the finding that 
collective bargaining was an aid to industrial peace and 
economic well being, and that it was being frustrated 
by employers, the Congress passed this law requiring 
collective bargaining to establish an equality. This is as 
far as it goes. It does not require companies to sign 
union agreements. It does not establish the closed shop. 
In respect to written agreements, the Chairman of the 
Board stated that in the normal course of business, 
agreements are reduced to writing and that he could 
see no difference between agreements reached by col- 
lective bargaining and agreements reached in other 
business matters. 

If agreements are reached, the National Labor 
Relations Act does not deal with the enforcement of 
such agreements. This stands exactly as it did before 
and leaves the relief of the parties to the Courts. 

Senator Wagner recently described the Act bearing 
his name as follows: 


“How plain and simple is the philosophy of the 
Act. It does not establish governmental control over 
industry; it does not tell the employer what hours he 
shall fix or what wages he shall pay; it does not tell 
any man whom he shall employ or for whom he shall 
work. 

“Tt merely gives the worker the right to organize 
in order that he may deal on a plane of equality with 
his employer in the solution of their mutual problems. 
Self-control and cooperation comprise the first ob- 
jective of the law. 

“The second objective of the act is to promote in- 
dustrial peace. We have found in America that 
permanent harmony must be based upon reason 
rather than upon force. When employers and workers 
are willing to meet together with friendly and open 
minds, then alone may we expect the ultimate tri- 
umph of reason. 

“‘The issue cannot be expressed in empty slogans 
about freedom or regimentation.” 


Doy.e Act (New York) 


Various states have moved forward to fill the area 
of intra-state businesses beyond the scope of the Wagner 
Act. 

On last Thursday, May 20, 1937, Governor Lehman 
of New York signed the New York State Labor Rela- 


tions Act, also called the Doyle Act and popularly 
known as a “Baby Wagner Act.” Generally speaking, 
this State act adopted for intra-state matters the pro- 
visions of the Wagner Act which are limited to inter- 
state business. 

It adopts and enlarges upon the findings and policy 
of the Wagner Act which I have read to you. It ap- 
points a Labor Relations Board consisting of three 
men. It sets forth the rights of employees in Section 
703 as “the right of self-organization, to form, join, 
or assist labor organization, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, etc.” 

The Act then sets forth the various unfair labor 
practices, including (a) spying upon union activities 
and (b) preparing, maintaining or circulating any black 
lists of individuals because of the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed by Section 703, or to inform any person of 
the exercise by any person of such right, or of the 
membership of any individual in a labor organization 
for the purpose of preventing individuals so black- 
listed or so named from obtaining or retaining em- 
ployment. It provides that it is an unfair labor practice 
to dominate or interfere with the formation, existence 
or administration of any employee organization or to 
contribute financial or other support to such organiza- 
tion. This means legislative disapproval of controlled 
company unions. The employer may not encourage 
membership in a company union or discourage mem- 
bership in any labor organization. 

It provides, as in the Wagner Act, for collective 
bargaining, and for majority rule determined by a 
majority of the employees voting in an election. 

The Board shall investigate only complaints by em- 
ployees, except that on the question of representatives, 
the Board may act upon complaint of an employer. 
This is an employee bill. It is not intended to permit 
company directed elections. 

The action of the Board is subject to review by the 
Supreme Court and enforceable only by the Supreme 


Court. 
CONCLUSION 


All of what I have said is a rather hasty and surely 
inadequate treatment of labor relations generally. 
Each one might well be the subject matter for a single 
discussion. This background, however sketchily given, 
is necessarily the basis for any labor relations policy. 
Take the trend towards industrial unionization and 
the trend towards unionization itself, and match it 
against the existing situation within the graphic arts. 
Then direct to yourself the primary question of whether 
you are interested in a lithographic industry as an 
autonomous body or in a graphic arts industry. Observe 
and weigh carefully the activities of groups foreign to 


your industry. 
Acceptance of the Wagner Act and of the Doyle Act 
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and of any other legislation will never in itself solve 
the problem of labor relations. Such a solution requires 
something on a greater scale than the adherence to 
laws because the very adherence to laws connotes the 
avoidance of the law wherever possible. No one can 
solve your problems, no one can defend your invest- 
ments in the business, except yourself. The age old 
doctrine of caveat emptor or “let the buyer beware” 
has been changed in one industry of this country to 
“let the seller beware equally.” This to my mind 
epitomizes a changing economic and social philosophy. 
The age old doctrine in industry of “let us fight” has 
become the standard of “let us bargain.” Two roads 
are before you. 





Babson Students Visit Forbes 


HIRTY-TWO students in Advertising from Bab- 

son Institute, under the supervision of Mr. B. R. 
Canfield, Director of Sales and Advertising Depart- 
ment of Babson’s, made a trip through the large 
lithograph and printing plant of the Forbes Litho- 
graph Company, Chelsea, Mass. on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, June Ist. 

Lithography is playing such a leading part in adver- 
tising and merchandising that Mr. Canfield makes it 
a point each year to have his class go through the 
Forbes plant where they can get a quick picture of how 
the many lithographed and printed items that go into 
advertising and merchandising activities of today are 
created, designed and produced. 

Babson Institute are particularly fortunate in having 
such a plant handy for these educational trips and, as 
everyone knows, at Forbes the students see the latest 
and most efficient plant layout and production equip- 
ment for creating and producing lithography and 


‘printed items on paper and cardboard covering the 


entire field, from small business cards up to the tre- 
mendous 24-sheet posters and taking in many, many 
items such as booklets, folders, cartons, labels, wrap- 
pers, counter displays, window displays, festoons, car 
cards, posters, calendars, etc. 

The students gather in one of the large display rooms 
at Forbes and are given a short descriptive talk on the 
lithographic process after which they are taken through 
the entire plant in small groups so that they may 
better see and understand the various steps and pro- 
cesses. After viewing some of the largest photographic 
equipment in existence and watching the operation of 
the largest battery of new high-speed four-color, two- 
color and single color offset presses under one roof in 
the world; and then observing the lithographed material 
being mounted, die cut and assembled into the various 
interesting display ensembles, the students ended their 
trip by again looking over the large exhibit of recent 
Forbes productions in various Forbes display rooms. 
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SPEEDING SALES BY THE PRINTED WORD 


By L. ROHE WAL TER’ 
Advertising Manager, The Flinicote Co., New York 


if COUNT ita privilege to appear here today. It is my 
hope that these remarks of mine, based as they are on 
an advertising and sales experience of some fifteen years, 
will be specific enough to illustrate the principle in- 
volved so that you may find the conclusions of real 
worth in broadening the markets for lithography and 
speeding the sales of your lithographic products. 

The Flintkote Company was, of course, gratified 
that its sales promotional program for 1936 was ac- 
corded high honors by the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, as a “‘Direct Mail Leader for 1936.” The 
results obtained by the Flintkote campaigns are out- 
lined in considerable detail in the exhibit on view dur- 
ing this Convention and can be studied by those whose 
interest so warrants. 

I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the fact that our basic 
sales objectives, our sales prob- 
lems, and our use of lithography 
in speeding sales, is not a matter 
peculiar to our particular busi- 
ness. The same general practices, 
problems, and policies apply with 
equal effectiveness to the manufacturer selling refrig- 
erators, radios, sewing machines, and a long list of 
similar products. The same principles are also appli- 
cable to speeding sales in other types of markets 
and let me say with perfect candor that they apply to 
your own problems in stimulating the increased use of 
lithography. 

In our sales promotional activity we use all types of 
printing. In so doing we have found an increasing use 
of lithography both efficient and economical from the 
standpoint of quality, speed of production, and fairness 
of price, for posters, sales portfolios, sales presentations, 
folders, labels, letterheads, price lists, and innumerable 
work that might be classed as purely photo-litho- 
graphic. 

The sales promotional program to be followed, as 
we see it, must not only be highly flexible, but also 
capable of adaptation to insure a high degree of selec- 
tivity. We must use a rifle-shot attack aimed at known 
targets rather than a buckshot approach scattered 
broadside to insure profitable results. 

In addition, since the purchase of our products in- 
volves the expenditure of considerable sums of money, 
we know that people must be given a rather complete 
sales story, a story that stresses most of the major 
buying reasons. It seems logical, therefore, that we 


marketing aids 


*An address at the 32d Annual Convention of the Lithographers 
National Association, White Sulphur Springs, West Va., May 12, 1937: 
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Intelligent understanding of your 
customer’s marketing problem 

how best to meet that problem 
through the use of well-planned 


problem through ‘‘his’’ eyes and in 
terms of ‘‘his’’ sales needs. 


should attempt to speed sales by making extensive use 
of printed material which permits the telling of a more 
complete story than would be possible within the 
space limitations of a magazine page. 

To meet a very apparent need, the first step in our 
Flintkote Campaign concerned itself with the prepara- 
tion of a direct mail book, “Facts About Roofing,” a 
combination sales manual for distributors’ salesmen 
and a sales portfolio for use with consumers. 

Incidentally, we have been told by many experts in 
the graphic arts field that this book, ‘Facts About 
Roofing,” done by photo-offset, by National Process 
Company is one of the outstanding books of its type 
ever produced. We used lithography in preparing this. 
book because it ideally suited our demands as to rea- 
sonable costs, speed of produc- 
tion, quality reproduction, and 
cut costs by eliminating engrav- 
ing expense. 

An analysis of the pages of 
a typical Flintkote consumer 
folder is based upon a recogni- 
tion of the fact that we must 
realize people are just as much people when reading 
printed material about roofing as they are when prowl- 
ing through the Sunday papers or reading the comics. 
Since this is true, why shouldn’t our Sales Promotional 
Material our folders and direct mail letters 

make use of the tried and tested appeals that 
advertisers spending millions annually know will pro- 
duce “‘Sales at a Profit’”’? 


seeing ‘‘his’’ 


THE VALUE oF Goop Art Work 


That is exactly what we have tried to accomplish. 
First and foremost, we have recognized the importance 
of the old Chinese proverb: “‘A picture is worth 10,000 
words.” 

So we engaged outstanding artists, men like Treidler, 
Yewell, Buehr, Hammer, to prepare a series of beauti- 
ful house illustrations based on authentic houses de- 
signed by leading architects. These drawings “style 
up” the product appeal create an immediate 
visual impression of the lasting beauty and colorful 
design of these shingles on the roof. The home owner 
need not attempt the difficult feat of imagining how 
these handsome shingles of ours will glorify his home 

The artist has done that for him. We have 
tried to leave nothing to chance, for we know that 
symbolism is a poor salesman that people 
want quick, clear visual impressions. 

On two occasions in each folder, and also in our 
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direct-mail letters, we tell the customer about “Facts 
About Roofing.”” We want to make doubly sure this 
valuable consumer sales portfolio is being put to active 
use because we know it is one of the best aids ever 
furnished distributors’ salesmen by any manufacturer. 

In all our printed material we have not spared ex- 
pense on good art work, well conceived typographic 
layouts, good paper stock, good inks. We have found 
it pays to prepare and issue quality lithography be- 
cause in so many instances the first impressions con- 
sumers receive about our company comes from their 
reactions to these printed ‘“‘advance missionary sales- 
men” we send them. 


LeTtTreRHEADS Not NEGLECTED 


This point of view is further illustrated by our use 
of letterheads a matter of great importance 
so frequently overlooked by so many lithographers. 

If a letterhead doesn’t do the best possible selling 
job, it obviously places an undue hardship on the sales 
punch packed by the message it conveys. If a letter- 
head is obsolete, out of step with the modern tempo, 
it slows up the desired impression the sender wishes 
to make on prospects. 

In so many instances one general company letter- 
head is inadequate for the varied uses it must serve. 
Special letterheads are inexpensive and far more effec- 


tual. For example we use a four-color lithographed 
letterhead for our dealers that has proven an unusu- 
ally good business-getter for them. Art work as used 
in our folders was easily adapted. Other specially pre- 
pared letterheads are used for announcements to our 
trade and to our salesmen. 


We Aim Berore WE SnHootr 


In sales promotional activity one must shoot at a 
well-defined target and the aim must be 
shifted constantly to keep a moving target in range. 
That is all market research is, when stripped of the 
technical verbiage so many of our so-called experts use 
when attempting to explain the simple and obvious. 

In my opening I stated that I hoped certain points 
in our basic thinking might be applicable to your own 
activities in broadening the markets for and speeding 
the sale of lithography. Let me try, now, to be specific 
and attempt some applications as I see them. 

First, our sales promotional activity is based on a 
rather intimate knowledge of the people to whom we 
are selling. We attempt, as I have said, to see the prob- 
lem through their eyes and we know they are not so 
much interested in what we put into our products as 
what they in turn can get out of them. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF LITHOGRAPHIC SALESMEN 


All too frequently, in my experience in dealing with 
the printing industry, the importance of this point is 
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overlooked. Salesmen of lithography, in monotonous 
regularity, talk about their plant, their equipment, 
their ability to compete with similarly equipped houses 
as to price. It is only the rare printing representative 
who talks to us in terms of our needs and with some 
understanding of our point of view—of the printing 
problem as viewed through our eyes. 

For example, we frequently issue price change 
notices. The sums spent annually for this service are 
sizeable. Anyone interested in selling us could easily 
ascertain the importance and frequency of this pricing 
service. Speed of production is, of course, an essential 
and vital factor in such service. 

To my knowledge, of all the individuals I have talked 
with, only one representative of a lithographic house 
approached this problem with a definite attempt to 
understand our needs. Once understanding these, it 
was a comparatively easy matter for this individual 
to convince us that his plant was efficiently equipped 
to handle this type of work for us, as to the quality, 
speed of production, and fairness of the prices we ex- 
pected to pay. 

Too many of your lithography sales representatives, 
as I have observed them, are willing to be little fish in 
big puddles rather than big fish in little puddles. Let 
me amplify this somewhat enigmatic statement by 
pointing out that many concerns such as ours may not 
spend as many dollars each year for advertising as do 
corporations with ambitious consumer advertising pro- 
grams. However, because of the peculiar nature of our 
sales problems, while we may be comparatively little 
fish in the general advertising expenditure pool, we 
actually are big fish in our spending for the lithographic 
materials your industry is selling. Why don’t the in- 
dividuals directing the sales activities of the concerns 
you represent pay more attention to concerns similar 
to ours, for we are really big-league prospects even 
though we may not make the sports-page headlines 
every day. 


SHOULD Be PrintinGc CouncILLors 


If I were directing the sales activity of an organiza- 
tion selling lithography, a basic premise in educating 
the sales force to efficient operation would be: ‘Cease 
being mere order-takers and as quickly as possible be- 
come printing councillors to our clients. Get them to 
rely on you for advice because you thoroughly under- 
stand their printing needs. Here’s a book: ‘Facts on 
Lithography,’ that tells the whole story of our busi- 
ness; what we can do; and what we can’t do. Master 
it and see that your customers and prospects get a 
copy.” 

I have the feeling that hundreds of advertising 
managers would welcome this type of intelligent co- 
operation, for the part the advertising manager plays 
in the picture is very similar to that of the orchestra 
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leader. He may not know how to play each individual 
instrument but he should have a good idea how they 
must be played to create a harmonioys ensemble. I, 
for one, welcome the part played by the efficient lithog- 
rapher and accord him all possible credit for his con- 
tribution in creating the completed sales piece. 


Price Not as Important As VALUE 


Furthermore, as this type of real creative selling 
becomes more widely used, a major defect in your 
present sales situation will be gradually overcome. I 
refer, of course, to the undue emphasis put upon price 
in the sale of lithography. Now, price is important, no 
one will deny that. But price should only be important 
in relationship to the value delivered. 

Too many business men, who know you always get 
what you pay for in the long run, have a fallacious and 
peculiar point of view when buying printing. Custom- 
arily, they get competitive bids which frequently vary 
considerably, because quality and craftsmanship in 
the graphic arts, as in all creative arts, are matters of 
degrees of excellence. Nevertheless, price looms up, 
in too many instances, as the all important and deciding 
factor when making buying decisions because the litho- 
graphic industry has failed to educate its prospects 
thoroughly on the real values which a good printing 
craftsman contributes to the final success of any pro- 
motional material. 

Furthermore, your industry is not unlike others in 
that you have a number of operators whose principal 
sales appeal is price and whose operations are probably 
eventually to the detriment of the industry as a whole. 
It would be extremely helpful, in your interests as 
well as those of us who buy your products, if more ag- 
gressive missionary sales work could be done to make 
your customers appreciate the worth and dollar value, 
in relationship to increased sales returns, which your 
good lithographic craftsman contributes. 


NEED FoR Quick DELIVERIES 


In too many cases your sales representatives over- 
look the important fact that time is money, from the 
viewpoint of the manufacturer pressed with the im- 
mediate need to supply printed materials to his trade. 

tress your talking point of quality reproduction at 
high speed and you will find price becomes a less im- 
portant factor in many of your selling jobs. 

Today, in most businesses, top executives are in the 
picture when it comes to buying lithography. You may 
not appreciate the extent to which they take an active 
part in such matters, but I assure you they are im- 
portant factors when it comes to approving requisi- 
tions and the final approval of bills. Very frequently 
these top executives are unfamiliar with printing op- 
erations, or at best, have very hazy ideas about the 
whole subject. As is so often true in similar situations 
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in which we find ourselves, it is human nature to let 
price assume an importance out of proportion to its 
true relationship. 


SELL THE Top ExeEcuTIVES 


Why don’t lithographers do some selling aimed at 
the presidents, general sales managers, and treasurers 
of corporations? These are the men the advertising or 
promotion managers must sell in their own organiza- 
tions in your behalf. Why not invite such men to visit 
your plants? Why not, at a luncheon visit in your 
plant, explain your equipment and show them a typical 
job of their own on your presses? Why not get ac- 
quainted with these executives so that they know their 
company is dealing with peop/e instead of with a name 
they see only, probably all too frequently from their 
standpoint, at the top of a billhead? I predict that you 
will be amazed at the ease with which you can become 
acquainted with the top executives of the companies 
you are serving. 


SomME SEARCHING QUESTIONS FOR LITHOGRAPHERS 
TO PoNDER 


Why does your industry so frequently overlook the 
importance and value of good letterheads? The letter- 
heads of so many companies are obsolete and do not 
truly reflect the companies they represent. Too many 
executives overlook the fact that a letterhead is so fre- 
quently the first introduction to his company ‘ 
and so many letterheads are so ill fitted for this im- 
portant task. Why not spend more time on what may 
be small volume billing on letterhead business and 
demonstrate by good workmanship, prompt and effi- 
cient service, that yours is the concern to be trusted 
with the larger jobs as they eventuate? 

Why do lithographers fail to keep their own mailing 
lists up to date? At present I am receiving mailings 
from no less than ten different printing organizations 
addressed to the two gentlemen who occupied my 
present position in the years 1927 to 1935 inclusive. 

Why does your industry indulge in the pernicious 
“gift wars” so prevalent around the holidays? I can’t 
and won’t accept gifts from printing houses that place 
me under obligation to them; neither am I pleased 
that they should feel that a $50.00 gift bag (which I 
much admired but subsequently returned) can make 
me prostitute my business judgment and do business 
with a concern which has repeatedly failed to secure 
business through the ordinary channels of business 
activity. Certainly such practice is a reflection on the 
management policies of any concern which permits 
its use. In my judgment this pernicious practice should 
be stamped out. 

Why do the heads of so many lithographic concerns 
get so immersed in the details of operating their busi- 


ness, in the matter of production, inventories, pur- 
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chasing, credit, and office managership details, and 
neglect the far more important function of personal 
creative sales activity which is the very lifeblood and 
mainspring of their business? I would imagine that it 
would be far easier to hire good production men, good 
office managers, good detail men, than it would be to 
get men capable of the type of creative selling, energy, 
and intelligence the head of the business could bring 
to the all-important task of getting goods sold. 


Tue Neep ror BeEtrer SELLING 


It is sometimes difficult for us to realize that times 
have changed and that today the one thing most es- 
sential for survival is that once somewhat despised 
ability to sell! 

We have changed from our early emphasis on pro- 
duction to an ever-gaining need for more efficient 
distribution. Products, and lithography is no exception, 
must be sold. More and more energy must be devoted 
to that task. 

This increased sales effort, originally limited to a 
relatively few lines, is speeding up selling in all lines, 
including building materials and lithography. If you 
are a member of a crowd and the crowd begins to run, 
you have to run also, or be trampled on or left behind. 

The only solution, for you or for us, is more efficient 
selling. The principles of selling are not so very dif- 
ficult whether one is selling sun-lamps or sun-porches, 
doorsteps or step-ins, straw hats or roofing, lip sticks 
or lithography. 


THE PrIncIPLES OF SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


What are these principles? When one analyzes them 
as put in operation by our most successful corporations, 
one finds that they are nothing but the large-scale 
application of common sense. 

The most successful selling organizations set up four 
main objectives at which they consistently aim and 
which they never forget. 

These objectives work for General Motors, U. S. 
Steel, General Foods. They work for us and they will 
work for any lithographic concern in the country. They 
are: 

1. To sell more goods to present customers. 

. To sell goods to new customers. 


Vv 


3. To develop new markets. 

4. To sell at a profit. 

Now, these objectives are perfectly clear and per- 
fectly simple. Anyone can understand their importance. 
There is nothing in these methods not available to any 
lithographer and there is no lithographer who cannot 
profit by their use. 

These time-tested and tried objectives need to be 
constantly checked, for the business world never stands 
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still. From year to year, and decade to decade, new 
inventions, new fashions, and new trends take their 
toll of the old ways. Frequently there are periods of 
accelerated activity when these waters of change reach 
a head and come pouring down in a relentless flood. 

These past few years have witnessed such a period 
and we are now in the very midst of a seething rush of 
economic counter-currents that is upsetting long estab- 
lished business traditions. 

I sincerely believe lithographers should devote more 
time and thought to the selling of their services to 
business; that you should let business understand in 
simple understandable language what you can offer; 
and that, above all, you should not overlook the fact 
that on any important account you may have to sell 
a number of people, and that the higher placed the 
executives are whom you have sold, the more secure is 
your position with that individual account. 

There are, as you know, three essential qualifications 
to a successful sales promotional campaign: 

1. A sound basic sales story. 

2. A sincere, forceful presentation of that story. 

3. A policy that will utilize every practical means of 


reaching the people who are the best prospective 
buyers of your product. 

Your proposition and your products have real merit 
and you need not attempt to build values into your 
story, your concern lies instead in the forceful inter- 
pretation of the existing values inherent to lithography. 

You are particularly fortunate in your unexcelled 
facilities to enable you to meet the second of the es- 
sential qualifications of a successful sales promotional 
campaign—the sincere, forceful presentation of your 
story. You possess to a marked degree the experience, 
the creative skill, and the physical equipment to enable 
you to speed sales by the printed word. In so doing 
your sales story about lithography will in itself be an 
effective Silent Salesman in your behalf. 


Self-Test for Writers 


HELEN ROCKEY, copy chief of the Consolidated 
Edison Company, suggests a self-examination for 
aspiring copy producers. Her nine questions are as 
follows: Is your purpose in entering the field to mould 
opinion and inspire people to buy? Do you like people? 
Can you write fluently and copiously at all times with- 
out waiting for an inspiration? Can you sell goods? 
Can you sell your ideas? Can you accept defeat and 
start all over again to write the way somebody else 
tells you to? Do you know how to write? Have you 
trained yourself for copywriting — by working on a 
college paper, reading, writing, studying advertising in 
print, etc.? Are you the sort of person who has to 
see the wheels go around? 
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SELLING PHOTO-OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 





THE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF “BRASS TACK” 





N many other fields of selling 
endeavor, the salesman knows 
whom to contact through the nature 
of his proposition. The quality of 
his wares, the price range of his 
goods, these further narrow down 
and limit his contacts. But in 
photo-offset lithography, especially 
if his plant does general work, 
practically every business firm may 
be considered as a possible prospect. 

Contact is the subject of this 
article. It is the initial element in 
the Cadoo System outlined in the 
previous issue. Obviously, there must be contacts made 
to make sales. Unfortunately, contacts alone do not 
mean immediate sales, the opening of new accounts 
at once. 

Letterpress is allied to photo-offset lithography; 
and I should like to describe the tactics, past and 
present, of one man I know. Years ago, he had a fine 
printing plant. He served companies who gave him 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in business. Today, 
he sells both letterpress and photo-offset lithography. 

Once he was on his way back to his shop. Almost a 
block away was the office of a company he had called 
upon time and again, for months and months, without 
success. By sheer accident, he decided to drop in be- 
fore going to his office. It happened that a new produc- 
tion man was on the job, and it was his first day. The 
man came from out of town. He knew no local printers, 
and our printer came at the so-called psychological 
moment; and for years did a fine volume with this 
particular house. Had he called a week later, it is pos- 
sible that other printers would have been around, and 
he might not have had the same opportunity. 

In contrast with the foregoing incident, here is an- 
other. A graphic arts producer took on a salesman who 
had no following and therefore could not obtain im- 
mediate business. The fellow was a plugger however, 
made up a select list of possible prospects, and religiously 
followed them up. One of these prospects (?) was the 
head of a very large business organization. He called 
every week at the office of this company, announced 
himself to the switchboard operator, and at every call 
was informed that Mr. So-and-So said there was 
nothing at present. 

This went on for several months. Then the salesman 
was let go, since his business was practically nil. 
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given the list the first salesman 
covered. The very first call was to 
the big company mentioned. As 
did his predecessor, he turned in 
his card to the telephone operator; 
but he was invited to the private 
office of the head and given a nice 
order. The salesman’s boss _be- 
lieved him to be a great salesman 
because of this. And yet the credit 
was due to the insistence in follow- 
up of the first salesman. 

What I wish to stress is this 
point: Long continuous effort is frequently rewarded. 
But the new salesman must strive to shorten the time. As 
a matter of fact, he is battling against time. His house is 
interested only in one thing—orders. When orders are 
not forthcoming within an arbitrary period determined 
by his employer, the salesman is apt to be dismissed, be- 
fore he has an opportunity to cash in and reap the re- 
wards of his arduous toil. He must, therefore, do more 
than present himself regularly, until he piles up a tower 
of calls that topples over the resistance of his prospect. 

We go back to our printer. He tells of an initial call 
at the office of an exporting house. The chief executive 
was at the switchboard when he handed in his card to 
the girl; and this executive took it, and turned to the 
printer, who inquired whether any catalogues were 
comtemplated. ‘“‘We are catalogue specialists,” said 
the printer. 

“Nothing now,” was the answer; and the printer 
left. He did not even record the call as he did not think 
much of the possibilities. Nevertheless, a week later he 
received a telephone call from this prospect. 

When he made his second visit, the executive was 
seated at his desk, with a number of cards in his hand. 
These were thumbed over until the printer’s card was 
found. On the back of this card was pencilled the nota- 
tion, “Catalogue specialists.” 

“Are you catalogue specialists?” the printer was 
asked. Thereupon he mentioned the names of catalogue 
customers, described the catalogues produced. Thus a 
good account was opened, and during the course of 
years many fine catalogues turned out, both in English 
and in Spanish, for this customer. 

If there is any moral in this at all, it is up to the 
salesman to say the right thing at the right time, es- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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THE GRAND OLD MAN OF TE 


An Appreciation of A. F. Harris, Who, with His 





Brother, Charles, in 1906 Gave to the World 


A. F. Harris goes the highest mark of esteem of 

a great industry, a title deservedly and lovingly 
conferred as the “Grand Old Man of Lithography.” 
The infinite patience of this man, “A. F.” as he is 
affectionately known to the trade, has had a direct 
and powerful influence upon the industry of which he 
has been a recognized leader for over forty years. 

The integrity, fair-mindedness and idealism of A. F. 
Harris have permeated deep into the organization of 
which he is the head and was co-founder with his 
brother, C. G. Harris, to maintain quality, to energize 
engineering, to stimulate development, and to inspire 
confidence and courage within the industry as a whole. 

One day, Mr. Harris relates, his younger brother 
Charles, who did not live to see the final and perfected 
achievement of his brain, happened to pass the office 
of the old Niles Independent. At that time the brothers 
were in the jewelry business in Niles, Ohio. Charles 
noticed a new printing press which had just been pur- 
chased by the Niles Independent. He joked with the 
editor and finally asked him why he didn’t get a press 
that he didn’t have to feed by hand. After some con- 
versation, during which the editor asked him why he 
didn’t ‘make one, Charles returned to the jewelry 
store and started sketching an automatic feeder. Says 
Mr. Harris, “My brother explained his work on the 
model by saying that he was going to play a joke on 
the editor. One day shortly after, he took a stroll around 
Niles and during the walk evolved the basic principle 
of the Harris feeder that was to put us into business. 

“T vividly recall him today as he sat in his rocking 
chair working out the details of this first invention 
which was later to be followed by so many more. 

“These were happy times. In the back of the 
jewelry store we worked whenever possible, on our 
first wooden model. Then in a friend’s machine shop 
we built another model. And so it went. Finally we 
built our second machine of iron. Charles’ patent was 
taken out all over the world. It is interesting to note 
that the basic principle upon which the patent was 
granted, crude as it was, remains unchanged at the 
present time. 

“TI can recall that we started our company with a 
$35,000 capital, and that for several years we struggled 
along, seeking new markets and trying to convince 
the trade that we had something worthwhile. During 
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the Golden Age of Offset Lithography 


By WALTER E. SODERSTROM 





this time my younger brother used to say to me 
‘What is the use of living if you only do what someone 
else can do?’ So we worked together, took the bad 
with the good—and there were plenty of troublesome 
times, I can assure you—but we were contented and 
happy together in accomplishment.” 

The interesting thing about these Harris Brothers 
is that they were perfectly co-ordinated for the work 
of invention and manufacture. If one plan didn’t work 
they tried another, always working together. They 
were more than inventive dreamers—they were good 
business men, resourceful and courageous—and doing 
the work that they liked best to do. Unquestionably 
the background of the jewelry business in the handling 
of precision time-pieces, influenced them later in pre- 
cision building of printing equipment. 

I can imagine these early meetings between the 
Harris brothers—they didn’t call them conferences in 
those days. I picture the inventive Charles rapidly 
sketching to his brother Alfred an improvement that 
fired the imagination of both. I have heard A. F. tell 
of how, after they had developed their first automatic 
press that they found it impossible to demonstrate 
it until, what they believed to be very conservative 
claims for production, were reduced by more than half 
to finally win them a hearing. It was a great day when 
these two brothers demonstrated to the world that an 
automatic press could feed 12,000 cards per hour. 

One development in the business followed another, 
From increased quarters back of the jewelry store. 
they finally moved into part of the old McKinley home 
in Niles, which then became the first Harris factory. 

One day in July, 1898, in the plant of the Enter- 
prise Printing Company in Cleveland, A. F. Harris 
overheard a pressman vigorously comment to an 
operator regarding a sheet that had offset. Then the 
idea was born which gradually developed into what 
we now know as offset lithography—a process that 
today is in the ascendency as the one best method for 
countless jobs to which the process is especially adapted. 

It is exceedingly interesting to hear Mr. Harris tell 
of these early pioneering days—days spent in the 
plants of his customers—days during which the 
brothers observed their machines in practical press 


room operation. 
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It took courage of the highest order to remain faithful 

to an ideal through all of the stirring times while 
offset lithography was fighting for its rightful position 
as one of the three basic methods of putting ink on 
paper. A favorite expression of Mr. Harris’s is that 
“Nothing is gotten out of the blue,” and that “There 
is no substitute for the practical experience of the 
years in the development and engineering vital to 
practical press-building.” 

It has been said oftentimes that every business is the 
reflection of the personality of some one man. I never 
quite understood how true this could be until I got to 
know Mr. Harris. It is a matter of fact that his com- 
pany is the reflection of the practical idealism of the 
man. 

Too often the term “romance” in business has been 
loosely used, but here there is no other word to explain 
the unfolding of the life story of A. F. It is only rea- 
sonable that this sort of painstaking patience and 
practical idealism should permeate deep into the 
entire structure of the graphic arts industry and 
motivate his own organization. 

I noticed too, a humanness and an understanding 
that seem to me to be the happiest it has ever been 
my privilege to see in the relationship of an active 
corporation chief executive to his organization. Not 
one but several times he checked me in my questioning 
to make certain that I thoroughly understood the part 
of importance that his brother Charles had had in 
offset development. This was due, I observed, to a 
reticence to take credit and to an abiding love for the 
brother with whom he had been inseparable. 

It was also my privilege in talking with Mr. Harris 
to meet his son, A. S. Harris, for some years now Vice 
President in Charge of Engineering, as well as my 
friend, Harry Porter, who has been well known to all 
of us during his thirty years connection with Harris- 
Seybold-Potter. Mr. Porter who is Vice President in 
Charge of Sales, and A. S. Harris, have had the high 
privilege as few others in the organization have had to 
the same extent, of knowing with exceptional intimacy 
the plans and purposes that motivated him. These 
two perhaps more than any others in the industry— 
hnd there are many in his company whose service rec- 
ords are a matter of intense pride to Mr. A. F.—have 
worked side-by-side with him over the years and have 
imbibed his spirit to the full. 

Harry Porter told me that he could think of no 
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single development in the Harris Company that had 
not been affected by this example and incentive to 
high purpose and idealism. He told me of their direct- 
ing influence—of how this thing motivated throughout 
depression years to give courage for production of 
press modernization programs. Stull, his son, told me 
too, of their effect upon engineering development and 
factory accomplishment. These men as well as the 
engineers and foremen and erectors with whom I 
talked, gave me a picture that to say the least is unique, 
regarding the inspiration for experimentation and 
development of offset. 

I purposely write with restraint because I want you 
to see this man who indeed is “The Grand Old Man of 
the Lithographic Industry,” who seeks no unfair ad- 
vantage, nor will take any whose manufacturing 
policies of quality building have been faithfully main- 
tained without deviation under his constant supervision. 
With reference to him the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, President, R. V. Mitchell has this to say, 
“The spirit of A. F. has permeated this business since 
its inception and not a man in the organization would 
be false to it. Mr. Harris is at his desk every day. He 
never misses. The door of his office is never closed to 
any man in the organization. I am proud to be as- 
sociated with him.” 

Sanity and understanding of the three printing 
processes in their relationship together have avoided 
bitterness and conflict in the principle that for each 
job some one method. is best, and that each has its 
own rightful and permanent place in the scheme of 
things. 

If we judge men old when vision falters then A. F. 
Harris is not old for he continues forward looking, 
mellowed by the years, his vision broad and clear. 

In closing let me tell you that when the Premier and 
Potter Press Manufacturing Company and the Sey- 
bold Machine Company were consolidated with his 
Harris Automatic Press Company in 1927, to form the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, that A. F. Harris 
saw enlarged opportunity and responsibility rather 
than personal preferment or self aggrandisement. This 
view point of service never faltered in the later ad- 
ditions of the J. L. Morrison Company and the J. T. 
Wright Company. It remained as a bulwark to fight 
successfully the battles of the world depression and 
now triumphantly emerges in the ever increasing surge 
forward of business. 








Knowing Packages Means More Lithographic Sales 


By C. B. LARRABEE* 
Managing Editor ‘Printers’ Ink” Publications, New York. N. Y. 


OW can the designing and execution of a 
new package be used to increase litho- 
graphic sales of related graphic arts material— 
premiums, window displays, direct-by-mail, 
broadsides, inserts, etc.? 


Mr. LarraBeeE: “Good morning, Mr. Meade.” 

Mr. Meape: “Good morning, Mr. Larrabee.” 

Mr. LarraBee: “Well, I am glad to see you got down 
here for the convention.” 

Mr. Meape: “I was particularly pleased to get down 
here myself.” 

Mr. LarraBeeE: “Won't you sit down?” (Both are 
seated.) “Is there anything I can do for you?” 

Mr. Meape: “Yes, there most certainly is. You see 
I am planning to get back in the lithograph field as 
a salesman and I haven’t been in it for nearly 
twenty years. Things have changed in twenty years, 


you know.” 
Mr. Larrasee: “May I congratulate you, Mr. 


Meade?” 
Mr. Meape: “ Why a 


Mr. LarraBee: “On your unusual discernment. So 
many people—and I hate to say that in this cate- 
gory I might include some lithographers—fail to 
realize that the business has changed in twenty years. 

Mr. Meape: “Of course, it has changed tremendously. 
Not only technically but also in methods of sales- 
manship. I can remember in the old days—”’ 

Mr. LarraBeEe: (Interrupting) “I know, Mr. Meade, 
about the old days, but let’s not waste any time 
talking about them. We are interested in today. And 
what is puzzling me is how I, who couldn’t possibly 
sell anything, can be of any particular help to you.” 

Mr. Meape: “I realize that you can’t sell anything 
but I still think that you can be of some help to me. 
One of the big jobs I hope to do is in the field of 
packaging. I hope that you, with your experience in 
this field, may be able to give me some advice.” 

Mr. LarraBee: “There is nothing I would rather 
give than advice, Mr. Meade. Just what do you have 
in mind?” 

Mr. Meape: “It’s easy enough for me to explain that. 
If I am going to again be worth my salt in selling 
lithography, I have to be able to talk intelligently to 
the man I am supposed to get business from. I 
don’t know anything about packaging, and the ques- 
tion in my mind is, what are the important things 
that I should know in order to fit me to sell pack- 
ages?” 


*An address at the 32d Annual Convention of the Lithographers 
National Association, White Sulphur Springs, West Va. May 12, 1937. 
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Mr LarraBee: “That is a rather difficult question 
to answer. Every individual will have a different 
answer and each individual bases his answer on his 
own particular theory. However, I hzve some pretty 
strong ideas and I'll give them to you for what they 
are worth. In the first place, let me ask you a ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. Meape: “Go ahead—although I thought I was 
going to ask the questions.” 

Mr. LarrasBee: “Who is going to be your worst com- 
petitor?” 

Mr. Meape: “Well, I don’t know about that exactly. 
I know the Grand International Lithograph Com- 
pany has been taking quite a lot of business away 
from my house. And those fellows, Jones, Brown, 
Smith, and Jones, are coming along pretty fast with 
their new equipment.” 

Mr. LarraBee: “I hoped you would make that kind 
of an answer. It shows right at the start that you 
don’t realize who your worst competitors are.” 

Mr. Meape: (Slightly irritated.) “Well, I guess we 
ought to know who our competitors are.” 

Mr. LarraBee: “Of course you should, Mr. Meade. 
But apparently you don’t. Let me tell you whom I 
consider your competitors are and let me illustrate 
a little incident.” 

“At the last American Management Packaging 
Conference I had the pleasure of listening to Gustav 
Jensen describing the design job he did for the Morrell 
meat packing line. I don’t know whether you are 
familiar with the packages. I can describe them 
briefly by saying that they use labels, in color, and 
have a particularly fine use of color photography. 

“Mr. Jensen went to some length to explain why 
they finally decided to use letter-press printing in- 
stead of lithography for those labels. 

“The point I want to emphasize is that no matter 
if 150 lithographers had been bidding for that job, 
they would not have been competing with each 
other. They would have been competing against 
another form of printing. On that job the strongest 
competitor the lithographers had was not one of 
their fellow lithographers, but another process. 

“Sometime, for your own amusement and, per- 
haps, discouragement, sit down with some old-timer 
in the field and see how many companies that once 
used lithography exclusively have gone to some other 
process or are using some new kind of material which 
does not lend itself to lithographic reproduction. No, 
Mr. Meade, Grand International is not your worst 
competitor. Other processes, other materials, are.” 

Mr. Meape: “I hadn’t thought of it that way.” 


Mr. LarraBeEE: “Of course you hadn’t, nor have 90 
per cent of the lithographic salesmen ever seen their 
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problem in that light. One of the fine things about 
the lithographic business today is the association 
that is sponsoring this convention. If the association 
functions as it should—and I know it does—one of 
its chief purposes is to show all of its members that, 
although they may compete among themselves, they 
do have greater competitors, which are other pro- 
cesses, other materials.” 


Mr. Meape: “I understand that all right. Now the 


question comes, how much should I know about 
packaging?” 


Mr. LarraBEE: “You should know all about pack- 


aging that you have time to learn. That may sound 
like a big order. Right away I want to emphasize 
the fact that I don’t expect you to be an expert on 
packaging. Yet, if you are going to sell packaging, 
you really ought to know what you are talking about. 


Mr. Meape: “That is all very well, Mr. Larrabee, 


but I have talked with a number of users of packages 
and I have found a lot of them who say they are 
pretty sick of talking to salesmen who try to pre- 
tend they know more about the manufacturer’s prob- 


lem than the manufacturer knows himself. Their 


attitude is, ‘Let us determine what we want and then 
let the lithographer tell us how to do it.’ Where do 
I get off with a fellow like that if I go in and pose as 
knowing something about packaging?”’ 


Mr. LarraBeeE: “That kind of prospect is the man 


who really, whether he knows it or not, demands 
the most. Let me ask you something. Which sales- 
man is going to get along better with a prospect? 
The salesman who knows what the prospect is talk- 
ing about and can talk to him intelligently or the 
salesman who knows only about lithography and 
nothing about the prospect’s problems?” 


Mr. Meape: “The first salesman, of course.” 
Mr. LarraBEE: “The point I want to make with you 


is that it is up to you as a good salesman to size up 
your prospect. If you find he is one of those hard- 
boiled guys who doesn’t want to take advice, then 
you don’t have to give it to him. But no matter how 
hard-boiled he is in the process of selling, he is going 
to say certain things that assume a knowledge on 
your part which you ought to have. Now, if you 
don’t have that knowledge, you are going to be 
handicapped. 

“But let’s get down to cases. Our time is going 
fast. One of the most important things that you 
have to know as a salesman is whether your pros- 
pect really needs a new package.” 


Mr. Meape: ‘Hold on! You mean to tell me that it 


is possible that some of my prospects won’t need 
new packages? And even if they don’t, wouldn’t I 
be silly not to try to sell them?” 


Mr. LarraBeEeE: “No! As a matter of fact, you would 


be silly to try to sell a new package to a man who 
doesn’t need it. So long as you look upon your job 
as selling lithography, whether or not a man needs 
it, you are going to handicap yourself terribly and, 
furthermore, you are bound to do harm to the cause 
of good lithography. 
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“Tt will never hurt you to tell a prospect occa- 
sionally that he doesn’t need a new package as much 
as he needs something else. He’ll thank you ever- 
lastingly for being honest with him and your chances 
of selling him lithography for displays or promotional 
materials are that much the better. 

“Let us assume that your prospect does need a 
new package—and if you are a smart salesman you 
won’t be approaching him until you have deter- 
mined that there is a need. Now the question is 
what you should do. 

“Well, the first thing I would do would be to get 
a good book on packaging and read it. That is not 
going to take you a lot of time. Let us assume that 
it takes you twenty-four hours to read such a book, 
study it and assimilate it. 

“Twenty-four hours is not a very large investment 
in time. You won’t be an expert but you will at least 
know the terms and won’t be ignorant when you 
talk to your prospect. As a matter of fact, if you will 
study a good packaging book thoroughly the chances 
are ten to one that you will know more about the 
theory and practice of packaging generally than your 
prospect does. He probably will know packaging 
only from his own specialized point-of-view. 

Mr. Meape: “All right, assuming that I have read 
the packaging book, what are some of the things I 
ought to get out of it?” 

Mr. LarraBEE: “Well, one of the first things you will 
get out of it is a realization that it is important for 
you to know something about the design trends.” 

Mr. Meape: “Hold on there, Mr. Larrabee, Be rea- 
sonable! I’m no artist. I’m just a salesman. You 
just told me to read a book on packaging and now 
you want me to become an authority on design.” 

Mr. LarraBeeE: “I am not being unreasonable. I 
don’t expect you to be an industrial designer or a 
fashion artist. However, there are certain definite 
design trends that affect industry mightily. Any- 
body with two eyes and a brain behind them 
shouldn’t have much trouble in seeing what is going 
on around him. 

“You don’t have to haunt art shows to know about 
design. Any good merchandising or packaging trade- 
paper will give you an idea. Furthermore, you are 
continually going around department stores. Keep 
your eyes open. Watch new packages. 

“Every time you see a new package instead of 
saying to yourself, ‘Isn’t that a honey?’ say ‘I like 
that package. It looks good. What does it represent 
in the way of design?’ ” 

Mr. Meape: “Well you make that one sound easy. 
I don’t expect to be a design expert but I gather from 
what you say that at least I can know a little some- 
thing about designs. Now, what’s the next step?” 

Mr. LarraBeeE: “If I were a lithographic salesman, 
before I went after my prospect, I would spend a 
few hours finding out something about his dealers 
and something about the people who buy his product. 

“Here, again, this is not such a tough job. You 
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don’t have to set yourself up to be a market research 
expert. 

“If you are any good as a salesman and make the 
proper number of calls, you are going to contact a 
number of industries. After all, so far as packages 
are concerned there are comparatively few industries 
that you will have to know about. You ought to 
know something about groceries, drugs, hardware, 
etc. 

““Now, when you go after the A. B. C. Food Com- 
pany package account, you may have to make a 
little specialized study of the grocery business, its 
dealers and consumers, as they are related to the 
A. B. C. Company. 

‘““A week later when you go after the X. Y. Z. 
Food Company, the knowledge you picked up is part 
of your equipment. You won’t have to go over a lot 
of the same ground again. 

‘Again let me emphasize that a little reading in 
the trade press will help you a whole lot.” 

Mr. Meape: “I see that you are going to make a 
reader out of me yet. I still am a little doubtful 
whether you are not. wanting to make a market- 
research expert out of me. I can’t learn all about the 
grocery business even by reading.”’ 

Mr. LarraBee: “Of course you can’t learn all about 
the grocery business. No one expects you to. But 
at least you can find out where your prospect’s 
merchandise is distributed and what competitors 
are most successful in that type of outlet. It certainly 
won’t take you very long to learn how dealers are 
displaying the product. Calls on a dozen retail 
stores will tell you that. 

““Now you may think that a dozen calls won’t 
amount to much, but let me emphasize to you that 
if you make a dozen calls on retail stores you are 
going to be making twelve more calls than the average 
salesman who is competing with you. Furthermore, 
you are working for a good house. There are other 
salesmen and executives for your company who 
know a great deal about retail conditions. Talk with 
them. Go into these problems thoroughly. Ask them 
what they know. Unless they are pretty selfish, they 
ought to be glad to help you.” 

Mr. Meape: “You mentioned something about dis- 
play.” 
Mr. LarraBee: “I’m glad you picked me up on that. 

“There are two points I want to emphasize on 
displays. 

“The first is that it is important for you as a 
seller of packaging to know how dealers display your 
prospect’s packages. 

““Second, if you know how these things are dis- 
played, there is a grand chance for you to get some 
plus business by selling displays material in addition 
to packages. And I know you as a good salesman 
won’t shun a little extra business. 

‘“‘The most important job you are going to have 
is knowing something about production problems. 
Your prospect may be an expert on selling food, but 
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you are an expert on printing by lithography. Don’t 
forget that. 

“Therefore, if he wants a design for six colors, 
maybe it will be a smart thing for you, even though 
you can get more out of six-color than a four-color 
job, to show him where he can get an equally effec- 
tive package in four colors—or three—or two. 

“Twenty years ago if I had talked to you this way 
you would have said I was crazy. I know that today, 
however, most progressive lithographers realize that 
there is no longer any sense in trying to get all that 
the traffic will bear. 

“Therefore, I want to emphasize that you would 
be of real help to your prospects by showing them 
how they can save a dollar here and a dollar there 
and yet get effective packages. In the long run, you 
will make money because you will become an expert 
in the mind of your prospect. He will come to lean 
more and more upon you for expert advice.” 


Mr. Meape: “I think you are partly right and partly 


wrong, Mr. Larrabee. It is my idea that a great many 
prospects know a lot about lithography.” 


Mr. LarraBee: “That is where you are wrong, Mr. 


Meade, and I’ll tell you why. 

“Recently for Printers’ Ink Monthly we conducted 
a survey on lithography. We wrote to 300 manu- 
facturers and asked them what they would like to 
know about lithography. They represent a good 
cross-section of national advertisers and there were 
some very intelligent people on that list. 

“Let me read you some of the questions that they 
asked. After I have read these, let me ask you if you 
think that they are experts on lithography. Here 
are some of the questions: 

“When nearly every type of subject can be faith- 
fully reproduced in four colors by letter-press, why 
is it that some lithographers insist that one must use 
six, seven or nine colors to do a good job?” 

(““Note, Mr. Meade, the competitive letter-press 
angle there. Don’t ever forget that.’’) 

“On what types of jobs and for what quantities 
is lithography more economical than letter-press and 
why?” 

(““Answer that one, Mr. Meade, in five or six 
words.’’) 

‘Please explain why it is not possible for us to get 
from our lithographers proofs of the job before it 
goes on the press without going to considerable 
additional expense.” 

“On what percentage of all jobs are color proofs 
furnished for a formal O. K.?” 

“Will solid undertints create a satisfactory color 
combination as if the job was done in half-tones?” 

(“See the old competitive angle coming in again, 
Mr. Meade?’’) 

“What should an advertising manager expect in 
the way of visuals from a lithographic salesman?” 

“Why doesn’t the lithographer point out to me 
some short cuts or some particular methods of hand- 
ling that he knows will save me money instead of 
letting me go ahead as is?” 
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(‘Answer that one, Mr. Meade.’’) 


- ‘“‘Why do some lithograph salesmen who know 
Ors, absolutely nothing about our product or problems 
igh dash into the president with a brand-new, whirlwind 
lee idea which usually turns out to be an old dud?” 
le, ( ‘Why, Mr. Meade?”) 
“How can we get a good sharp, glossy black in 
— photolith—apparently none exists?” 
ay “What is the operation of a_ step-and-repeat 
oe machine?” 
mn “When will the use of coated paper be safe?” 
‘What types of ink are sun-fast?”’ 

id - “Tf silver can be lithographed, why cannot gold?” 
— i “What are the comparative merits of lacquer and 
ae varnish?” 
ou ff ‘‘T haven’t the time to read you any more of those 
ert 4 questions, Mr. Meade, but they will just give you an 
an e idea of how expert some of your prospects are. But 

before our time runs out, let us get on to some other 
tly : considerations.” 


ny > Mr. Meapve: “We haven’t talked anything about 
sales objections.” 

ir. > Mr. LarraBee: “No, we haven’t, and I am glad you 
3 brought up the subject. 


ed “One of the first things you are likely to run into 
- is the manufacturer who really needs a package—and 
- yet says he doesn’t need a change. You will find that 
od generally his objection will be something like this: 
ia ““*We have used this package for ten years and 
; people are used to it. Now if we change they won’t 
vd recognize our packages and we will lose customers.’ ” 
“Of course, that is a silly argument, but it means 
. a lot to a great many of your prospects. You have to 
te : be able to meet that question and answer it.” 
hy ' Mr. Meape: “ Well, what is the answer?” 
se ' Mr. LarraBee: “The answer is very simple. If you 
only dared be rough with the prospect—I hope, Mr. 
SS Meade, you are never rough with a prospect—you 
q could say something like this when he asks you, 
es ‘Won’t a package change destroy the good-will 
id created by the old package?’ 


. “Here is the answer, only you will have to say it 
ix tactfully: 


“This is one of the most obvious fallacies ever 
created by conservatism. It has no more basis in 
fact than the statement that you will no longer love 
your wife if she doesn’t wear the same dress she 
fs wore when you first met her. 

“There is no use denying that a familiar package 
does create a certain amount of good-will. However, 


y analyze this good-will. Hasn’t it been created for a 
product and a trade-name far more than for a 
certain combination of design and material? 
in “Furthermore, behind every package is a product 
~ and its quality. Buyers may be attracted to a prod- 
e uct originally by the package, but they rebuy be- 
1. cause they like what was in the package. Also behind 
of most successful containers is advertising consistently 
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“Therefore, a product’s good-will is not tied up 
in the package alone, but in quality, reputation, 
and acceptance by both dealer and consumer. 

“The manufacturer whose product is so poor and 
whose advertising has been so weak that neither can 
survive package change had better improve his prod- 
uct and hire a new advertising agency.” 


Mr. Meape: “Well, that answers that one. But I 


guess I shall try to make my answer a little more 
tactful.” 


Mr. LarraBeeE: “Another question to come up will 


be the matter of cost. If you are worth your salt, 
you ought to be able to answer that one. 

“Another sales objection you are going to meet— 
and it is a tough one to meet—is due to a pure lack 
of initiative on the part of lots of advertisers. 

“They dislike to change because a change means 
work. Now you have to meet that one subtly, but it 
is a challenge to your good salesmanship. 

“But I haven’t mentioned one of the toughest 
sales objections of all, and it is one of the reasons 
why a lot of manufacturers dread to make changes. 

“Tt is this damnable problem of getting a new 
package into distribution. Many a manufacturer 
who would like to change his package looks at his 
dealers’ inventories and sees that he has a quarter 
of a million dollars worth of merchandise in the field. 
The question in his mind is ‘How can he clean that 
out before introducing the new packages?’”’ 


Mr. Meape: “ Well, how does he do it?” 
Mr. LarrABEE: “Time doesn’t permit me to go into 


much detail. However, let me say there are four or 
five methods. Let us not call them wholly satis- 
factory methods because I have never found one 
that is wholly satisfactory. But they are practical. 
They are feasible. And one of the greatest services 
you can do your ‘prospects is to know these methods 
and be able to give them good, sound advice. 

“As a rule, manufacturers do not change packages 
just for the fun of it. Among the various reasons for 
changes the most usual are either an improved prod- 
uct which of itself demands an improved package, 
or else the fact that the package design has gradu- 
ally become so antiquated that it acts as a handicap 
on sales, particularly where the package is compared 
with the more modern and effective containers of 
competitors. 

“In either case, the change is or should be news, 
and there is nothing newsy about the process of 
evolution. Niagara Falls has gradually been working 
its way back toward Lake Erie for many years but 
it was not until exceptionally large chunks of rock 
were cast into the Niagara River that this process of 
erosion became news. The same principle applies to 
the package change. 

“I always try to emphasize the advantages of a 
new package in giving wholesalers and retailers a 
renewed interest in the product, in giving the sales- 
men something new to talk about, in giving the 
copywriter a new theme for his copy, in generally 
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Mr. LARRABEE: 





giving the impression that the manufacturer has 
brought his product up to date and has made it the 
best on the market. If the manufacturer makes his 
change slowly, many of these advantages will 
be lost. 

“Aside from losing the news value of a package 
change, there are several disadvantages of the grad- 
ual method of introduction. 

“If the new container is introduced slowly as in- 
dividual dealers sell out old stocks the advertiser 
finds that certain dealers in a territory may be car- 
rying the new package while others carry the old. 
The result is that a number of consumers who have 
purchased the product in the new container from one 
dealer and then are offered it in the old container by 
some other dealer, are likely to think that they are 
getting old merchandise. If the job is done by selling 
individual wholesalers in the same way, there are 
numerous opportunities for mixing up both new and 
old packages. 

“Therefore, if there are not some insurmountable 
obstacles, the change should be made on a nation- 
wide scale.” 

Mr. Meape: “But you haven’t told me how prospects 
will be able to get their new packages on the market 
with a minimum of trouble and fuss.’ 

Mr. LarraBEE: “One company’s district sales rep- 
resentatives and all salesmen were instructed to 
equalize direct consumer stocks within their terri- 
tory limits. If one customer had ordered 500 cases 
of the product for immediate shipment, and another 
customer in the same area had 1,000 cases of the 
product in the old container, the company issued a 
credit memorandum for 500 cases to the latter cus- 
tomer and transferred that merchandise to the man 
who had no stock. 

‘‘Many companies are careful to guage the season 
in which the change is to be made. For instance, a 
company making a cooking oil introduced its new 
package when dealers’ stocks were at a low for the 
year. This minimized the dealers’ efforts in cleaning 
up old stocks. It made it possible for him to have 
complete stocks of the new container at the up swing 
of his sales curve. 

‘Another company, manufacturing a cold remedy, 
chose a time when dealers’ stocks were moving 
rapidly and re-orders were coming in frequently. 

“Another company used a jig-saw puzzle and a 
pictorial folder as a hook in an offer over the radio. 
Within a month it received over 368,000 letters and 
carton tops from customers who wanted the puzzle 
and folder. 

“Incidentally, I might say that the lithographer 
who was handling the package job on that account 
also got an order for nearly 400,000 jig-saw puzzles. 
Mr. Meape: “That order wasn’t too hard to take, 
was it?” 

“T could give you a number of other 
suggestions along these lines if I had the material 
handy. The point is that in the trade press and books 
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on packaging you will find plenty of examples. No 
method is entirely satisfactory, but the problem of 
putting the new package into circulation doesn’t 
need to be the bug-bear it is.” 


Mr. Meape: “I gather from what you have said about 


this and other questions that you believe strongly 
that I should be able to offer at least a few sugges- 
tions outside of the field of lithography strictly 
speaking.” . 


Mr. LarraBee: “I most certainly do. For instance, 


on this one question of putting a new package into 
circulation I want to tell you that without any shad- 
ow of a doubt a lithographic salesman who can give 
his prospect definite suggestions as to how best to 
clean up the stock of the old packages will be so far 
ahead of any competing sslesman, whether it . for 
lithography, letterpress or blue sky. 

“And you don’t need to depend on books ae 
for your help. Your house, without any question, 
has a number of good customers who have lived 
through package changes. Among these good custom- 
ers will be houses that are friendly enough with 
your own house so that they will help you. 

“Go to these men, talk over the problem. Let 
them tell you how they have solved the problem of 
getting the new package into circulation. Then when 
you get up against a problem with some other manu- 
facturer you can simply say, ‘Well, here is how the 
A. B. C. Company handles this problem.’ 

“But, that is enough on that problem. There are 
other phases of packaging that we ought to mention.” 


Mr. Meape: “What do you mean other phases?” 
Mr. LarraBee: “Well, I am thinking of possibilities 


for plussing sales, getting $2 where there is apparently 
only a dollar to be had. 

“For instance, when we think of packages we prob- 
ably think of the manufacturer’s regular package. 
But there is the question of sample packages. 

“Most manufacturers—and I say this advisedly— 
know very little about getting out satisfactory 
sample packages. 

“T suggest that one of the first things you do when 
you get back to New York is to have a stenographer 
go through current magazines and clip out all the 
coupons offering sample packages. You will have 
to spend a few dollars to get these samples, but once 
you get them in your office you can look them over 
and see which are the good ones and which are the 
bad ones. I assure you—because I have been through 
this experience myself—that you will get many help- 
ful hints and will be able to give prospects some good 
advice. 

“Then I have already mentioned the question of 
displays. Every time you sell a new packaging job 
you have gone two-thirds of the way toward selling 
a new display.” 


Mr. Meape: “Will you amplify that a little?” 
Mr. LarraBee: “I'll be glad to. Bringing out a new 


package is a big event in the life of most manufac- 
turers. They want to give it all sorts of backing and 
(Continued on page 73) 
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HE is a selection of plates 
that will handle any job 
that comes into your shop. 
Antihalation backing is stand- 
ard on every one... sizes from 
26” x 34” to 30”x 40” are made 
on 5%” glass with round edges... 
and you can request these same 
specifications in smaller sizes 
(from 11” x 14” up) without 
any extra cost. 


EASTMAN CONTRAST PROC- 
ESS PLATES, ANTIHALATION 
Color-blind, fine-grain, and ex- 
tremely contrasty. They’re 


... and in sizes up to 30°x 40° 


quick-drying and_ especially 
suitable for dot etching. 


KODALITH ORTHOCHRO- 
MATIC PLATES, ANTIHALA- 
TION Unsurpassed on jobs 
that call for negatives of ex- 
treme contrast on glass. Give 
the same beautiful photograph- 
ic quality as Kodalith Ortho- 
chromatic Film. 


“Ww & WwW” C. T.C. PANCHRO- 
MATIC PLATES, ANTIHALA- 
TION Recommended for mak- 
ing direct halftone separation 
negatives from objects or col- 


ored copy. Yield superior neg- 
atives because of higher con- 
trast and finer grain...and are 
especially suited to dot etching. 


“WwW & W” PANCHROMATIC 
PLATES, ANTIHALATION Ex- 
tensively used for continuous- 
tone negatives from objects or 
colored copy, because of high 
sensitivity, great uniformity, 
and wide contrast range. 

Your Graphic Arts dealer 
will furnish any of these stand- 
ard Eastman plates. Order a 
supply from him today. 





















































NEW SAMPLE BOOK 


The LEADERSHIP OF BECKETT COVER in the field 
of lower cost cover papers is further emphasized by the en- 
largement of thé color range and the addition of new finishes. 

It is one of the easiest surfaces in the world to print and 
entire uniformity of the two sides adapts it perfectly to any 
press procedure or any type of work. 

BECKETT COVER is stocked in all regular sizes and 
weights in antique and ripple finishes, and in eleven striking 
colors and white. Special finishes are speedily available. 

Correct and appropriate color combinations for print- 
ing on BECKETT COVER and description of the inks sug- 
gested may be found on each page of this new Sample Book. 





Ask for your copy today by addressing 


BULKLEY. DUNTON & CO. 


295 MADISON AVE. Zs \ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone CAledonia XE As. 5- 5260 to 5268 
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A MODEL PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC PLANT 


PLANNED. INSTALLED, AND OPERATED 
BY A WOMAN 


| gree pnt birthplace of 
the Linotype, the submarine, 
the railroad, the telegraph, the 
Star Spangled Banner, recently 
achieved another first when it 
blossomed forth with a_ new, 
modern planographing and letter 
plant, fully equipped and installed 
by—a woman! 

“The most beautiful plant in 
Baltimore,” as it has been called, 
has all late model Monotype- 
Huebner plate-making equipment, 
with modern dark-room, and con- 
veniently arranged cypress de- 
veloping and washing troughs. 

The owner is Mrs. L. E. Davis, 
for sixteen years with D. Stuart 
Webb Advertising Services, a 
member of the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club, and widely known in 
mail advertising circles. Her plant, which she financed 
entirely herself, and which was installed and equipped 
in her spare time, occupies 4,000 square feet of space 
in a fire-proof building at one of the most central 
locations in Baltimore, and is well worth a visit from 
anyone interested in up-to-date equipment and efh- 
cient arrangement. 

The beauty of Mrs. Davis’ plant results from the 
fact that practically everything in it is brand new and 
scientifically arranged for speed and efficiency. Another 
contributing factor is the beauty of the quarters in 
which the plant is located—gleaming white walls, 
plenty of light and floor space. 

Being all on one floor, all the latest develop- 
ments in rolling stock of all kinds are utilized 
from a small three-shelved rubber-tired truck 
which meets paper stock and other materials 
as it comes off the elevator, to the latest “‘hook- 
on’’ trays, and stock trucks. 

In addition to Multigraph, Hooven, and 
Mailing Equipment of the most modern type, 
Mrs. Davis plans to specialize in photo-offset 
work, in which department her equipment 
consists of a Multilith, a 17 x 22 Harris offset 
press, in addition to the Monotype-Huebner 
equipment mentioned above. 

The plant was opened on April sth. The 
next day Mrs. Davis and her old boss, D. 
Stuart Webb, got together, at the suggestion of 
customer friends, decided to consolidate the 

View showing camera, dark-room, Harris 


press, and plate-making equipment in L. E. 
Davis Plant, Baltimore 





Mrs. L. E. Davis 
Who planned and equipped Baltimore's newest 
and very efficiently arranged plant 





two businesses, and continue the 
combination which has made the D. 
Stuart Webb Advertising Services 
one of Baltimore’s outstanding 
mail advertising organizations. 

Work enough to keep the two 
plants busy for some time was al- 
ready very much crowding the 
Webb plant and both Mrs. Davis 
and Mr. Webb decided it would be 
to their mutual interest to combine 
their facilities into one organiza- 
tion capable ot taking care of a 
greatly increased volume of work. 
Both plants will be operated under 
the old firm name, the two loca- 
tions being designated as: 

Main Plant, 306 North Gay 
Street, 
L. E. Davis Plant, 17 South 
Hanover Street, 

with direct private wire connection between the two. 

The consolidated organizations now have two com- 
plete planographing and letter plants, the original 
plant at 306 North Gay Street having identically the 
same press equipment as the new plant, in addition to 
its own camera, dark-room, and plate-making equip- 
ment. At the main plant also is a complete printing 
plant, with Monotype type-casting equipment, an 
equipment of twenty-four Hooven automatic type- 
writers, Multigraphs, etc. 

One look at the new plant convinced Mr. Webb that 
if Mrs. Davis was good enough to plan and equip a 
plant like that on her own responsibility she was good 
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General view forward in the L. E. Davis Plant, Baltimore 


enough for them to continue together and it locks like 
they are both in for a much larger business than they 
ever did before. 


(As the illustrations show, neatness and cleanliness 


Office view, L. E. Davis Plant, Baltimore 


seem to be the chief characteristics of this plant, both 
of which make for efficient production of good work. 
Readers of THE Puoro-LirHoGraPHER, who happen 
to be in Baltimore, and have the time to spare, will 
find it profitable to visit this plant—Ed.) 





Report on Window Displays 


HE Lithographers National Association has re- 

ceived a preview of the National Window Dis- 
play study nearing completion under the jurisdiction 
of the Advertising Research Foundation. This study 
was started about a year ago for the purpose of creat- 
ing a circulation measurement for window display ad- 
vertising space and has been supported jointly by the 
lithographic and related industries, the Association of 
National Advertisers, and the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. 

The objectives of the National Window Display 
study were: A scientific procedure for the circulation 
measurement of window display advertising space; 
factual information regarding the retail trade structure 
of normal markets and, on the basis of such facts, the 
development of principles for proper distribution of 
window display advertising; cost data on a measured 
circulation basis. 

That the results might be representative of general 
conditions, nineteen cities were covered. These rep- 
resented New England, the Middle-Atlantic, South- 
Atlantic, Mid-Western, Northwestern, and South 
western states. 

It has long been recognized by those affiliated with 
this research that, while the circulation evaluation of 
window display advertising was the primary objective, 
the results would inevitably have much wider implica- 
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tions. This anticipation has been borne out in the final 
report. 

For the laboratory cities studied, the research has 
attempted to make a complete statistical breakdown of 
all essential factors having a bearing upon the efficiency 
of window display advertising. Thus, studies are pre- 
sented showing population distribution, population 
buying power indices, traffic flow maps by various 
means of transportation, the distribution of retail 
trade outlets of all classifications, and the grouping 
of outlets into geographical trading areas. 

It is upon this structural grouping of trade outlets 
that the circulation evaluation and principles for win- 
dow display distribution have been based. The study 
develops several intensities of market representation 
by window display advertising. Minimum representa- 
tion provides for one display space in each identifiable 
part of the market structure. Under normal conditions, 
the daily circulation of such a display will equal ap- 
proximately 25% of the population of the market. 

The next degree of market representation provides 
for two display spaces in each identifiable part of the 
trade structure and this representation normally de- 
velops a daily circulation equivalent to approximately 
50% of the population of the market. Additional in- 
tensities of window display advertising are provided 
in the principles set forth. 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION CONCERNING 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


By HERBERT H. LEVESS 
Certified Public Accountant, New York 


HIS article is being written while the Supreme 
Court is still considering the constitutionality of 
the Social Security Act. A careful study of the provision 
of the act and the recent liberal decisions of the Supreme 
Court—most notably the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
case under the Wagner Labor Relations Act and the 
Parrish decision upholding the Washington minimum 
wage law—has led the writer to the conclusion that 
the constitutionality of this act will be upheld. As- 
suming the correctness of this premise, the fact must 
be accepted that Social Security is here to stay, not- 
withstanding considerable opposition to its principles. 
Many persons are still referring to the provisions of 
the act as “‘Social Security” being under the impression 
that it is one law. Two subdivisions of the act affect 
the business man directly and should be considered as 
two distinct laws inasmuch as each imposes a separate 
tax and each has a purpose distinct from that of the 
other. 

Title VIII of the Social Security Act deals with 
Old Age Benefits and the tax imposed thereby falls 
equally upon both employer and employee. Title IX 
deals with Unemployment Insurance and the tax im- 
posed for that purpose must be borne solely by the 
employer. The employer should bear in mind that the 
provisions of one subdivision have nothing to do with 
those of the other. The only connection between them 
is that they were enacted as part of one law. Further- 
more, the payroll records of the employer may be set 
up so that the information required under each may 
be readily ascertained without duplication of effort. 
The same records may be used for compliance with 
individual state laws. 

The following is a simple payroll form which will 
answer the needs of the average employer: 





Deductions 
Social Federal *State 
Employee's Security Hours Total Old Age Unemploy- Net 
Name Number Worked Wage Benefits ment Total Payment 


Insurance 


*In New York, no deduction may be made from th? 
employee’s wages for state unemployment insurance 
taxes. Some states, New Jersey for example—begin- 
ning in 1938, have provided for such contributions by 
the employee to be deducted from his wages as are the 
Federal Old Age Benefit contributions. 

The following is a simple card form for the purpose 
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of accumulating information necessary as to each 
employee: 


Employee’s Name and Account Number 





Deductions 
Federal State 
Date of Hours Total Old Age Unemployment Net 
Payroll Worked Wage Benefits Insurance Total Payment 


This form may be segregated into four quarterly periods 
so that information as to wages paid during each 
three months to each employee may be readily avail- 
able for information returns required. 


Returns DvE UNDER THE 
Op AcE BENEFITs PRovisIons 


Every employer is required to make a monthly re- 
turn, due before the end of the following month, show- 
ing the total wages paid during the month and the tax 
due. This form is known as SS-1; is to be filed in quad- 
ruplicate, and must be accompanied by payment of 
the tax. 

During the month of July, each employer will be 
required to report certain information for the first six 
months of 1937. This report should extend to and in- 
clude the last payroll in June—either June 25 or June 
26 for those employers paying salaries on a weekly 
basis. The information return will comprise two forms: 
a summary form showing the total wages paid during 
the six months’ period and the total tax due thereon; 
the form is known as SS-2. Accompanying the sum- 
mary should be form SS-2a to be made out for each 
employee showing the employee’s social security num- 
ber, and the total wages paid to him. The summary 
form must be filled out in duplicate, but only one 
original copy is necessary as to the individual em- 
ployees. 

The above information returns—SS-2 and SS-2a— 
will be required for every three month period ending 
September 30, December 31, March 31 and June 30 
respectively and should extend to and include the last 
payroll ending within the quarterly period. These re- 
turns, although obligatory, do not require any tax 
payments as they are for information only. 

Another information return required of employers 
is SS-3 which is to be filed for each of his employees 
who attains the age of 65, or dies before reaching that 
age, while in his employ. This form is in addition to 
other information returns and is due fifteen days after 
such sixty-fifth birthday or after date of death. The 
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data required comprises the employee’s name and 
account number, the date he reached the age of 65 or 
died, the taxable wages paid to him within the three 
month period (or within the six month period if the 
date is on or before~June 30, 1937) and the taxable 
wages still unpaid. If the exact amount of such unpaid 
wages is not known, it may be estimated. It is espe- 
cially important that the employer take care of this re- 
turn where the employee has reached the age of 65, 
inasmuch as it will avoid questioning as to why con- 
tributions have ceased in respect to such employee. 
It is also necessary that the employer shall file with 
the return satisfactory evidence that the employee 
has in fact attained the age of 65; an affidavit by the 
employee to that effect will no doubt be sufficient. 


WuHo ARE SUBJECT TO THE FEDERAL Laws 


All business employers are liable for contributions 
for Old Age Benefits even though they may have only 
one employee. 

Every business employer is liable for contributions 
to the Federal Unemployment Insurance Fund where 
he has employed eight or more persons for at least one 
day a week in each of twenty weeks of the taxable 
year. In counting the number of employees, the fol- 
lowing should be disregarded, and similarly no contri- 
butions should be paid on such wages: 


1. An individual in the employ of either husband or 
wife. 

2. A parent employed by his child. 

3. A child under 21 employed by his parent. 


It should be noted that these exemptions are not 
available as to Old Age Benefit contributions. 


Tax RatEsS—AND WHEN PayABLE 


Old Age Benefits: Until December 31, 1939, the rate 
of contribution is 1% with an equal contribution by 
the employee to be deducted from his wages. Contri- 
butions of both employer and employee must be re- 
mitted during the month following that for which the 
contributions are due. 

It should be borne in mind that, for the purposes of 
Old Age Benefits, the wages of each employee are 
taxable only up to the first $3,000 earned during the 
year. If employed by two or more companies, wages 
received by the employee from each are taxable inde- 
pendently of wages received from the others. To il- 
lustrate: A is an officer of X Corp. at a salary of $3,000 
per year, and also of Y Corp at $5,200 per year. X 
Corp. will have to contribute on the total of the salary 
paid by it to A. The Y Corp. will be liable for the first 
thirty weekly paychecks (equaling $3,000). A will have 
to contribute on $6,000 ($3,000 from each employer). 

Federal Unemployment Tax: The contributions pay- 
able for 1937 are 2% of taxable wages; for 1938 and 
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thereafter 3%. The tax is payable during the month of 
January following the year upon which it is assessed. 
The taxpayer may, at his option, defer the same by 
paying in quarterly instalments, the first being due 
with the tax return and the remaining instalments 
payable, respectively, on or before the following April 
30, July 31 and October 31. The taxpayer is entitled 
to deduct from the above all contributions made by 
him to state unemployment insurance funds, with the 
limitation that such deduction may not exceed 90% 
of the tax payable to the Federal government. However, 
in order to take advantage of this credit, payment must 
have been made and received by the respective state 
funds before January 31 following the year under con- 
sideration, unless time for filing the Federal return 
has been extended. 

There is no limitation upon the earnings of indi- 
vidual employees, insofar as Federal Unemployment 
Insurance is concerned, contributions being payable 
upon the full amount thereof. 


THe New York UNEMPLOYMENT 
INsURANCE Law 


Many of the readers of THE PHoto-LirHoGRAPHER 
are subject to the New York Unemployment Insurance 
Law and may well keep in mind the following informa- 
tion. 

Every company is subject to the law, which employs 
four or more persons performing the greater part of 
their work within the state. In counting the number of 
employees, there must be included those earning over 
$3,000 per year, even though the earnings of such em- 
ployees are not taxable. \f the business is a sole pro- 
prietorship—as distinguished from a partnership or 
corporation—a spouse or minor child should not be 
counted in determining whether there are four or more 
employees. 

An employer becomes subject to the law when he 
has employed four or more persons on each of fifteen 
separate days during a calendar year, and he then be- 
comes liable for wages paid to all employees on and 
after the first of such fifteen days. Once he becomes 
subject to the law, his liability continues until he can 
show that during the preceding calendar year, there 
were no fifteen separate days on which he had em- 
ployed four or more persons. 

Until December 31, 1936, a non-manual employee 
employed at a rate of more than $2600 per year or 
more than $50 per week, although counted as an em- 
ployee, was not within the taxing provisions of the law 
so that the employer was not liable for contributions 
on such wages. The law has been amended so that 
beginning with January 1, 1937, the employer is ex- 
empt from contributions only when the employee re- 
ceives more than $3,000 per year. The rate of pay is 
immaterial; it is sufficient, so as to exempt the em 
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ployer, that at the end of the calendar year the total 
remuneration received by the employee exceeds $3,000. 
Also, the limitation applies to all employees, whether 
manual or non-manual. 

The question then arises as to what procedure should 
be followed when it cannot be ascertained in advance 
whether or not an employee will earn more than 
$3,000 during the year. Instructions issued by the 
State Labor Department state that when on the basis 
of past experience, it is reasonable to suppose that 
such employee will earn more than $3,000 in the cur- 
rent year, the employer may delay contributions until 
it is determined at the end of a definite period or at the 
end of the calendar year that the employee will not or 
has not earned more than $3,000 within the year, in 
which event the employer should then pay the contri- 
butions due for the entire period. 

Another important point to remember in connection 
with the $3,000 limitation is that it will operate where 
the employee works for two or more companies and his 
total remuneration exceeds $3,000. To illustrate: A is 
an officer of X Corp. at a salary of $2,500 per year and 
is also an officer of Y Corp. at a salary of $2,000 per 
year. Inasmuch as A’s total remuneration exceeds 
$3,000 neither employer is liable for contributions to 
the state unemployment insurance fund. 

The rate of contribution for 1937 is 2%. Beginning 
January, 1938, and thereafter the rate will be 3%. 
Monthly reports are required to be filed on or before 
the fifteenth of the following month, accompanied by 
payment of contributions due. Quarterly information 
returns are also required, showing the Federal Social 
Security number assigned to each employee, the total 
wages paid to him during the three month period, and 
his wage rate. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The question of whether commission salesmen are 
subject to the provisions of the Social Security Act 
has been widely discussed. In the great majority of 
cases, they are so considered. The Federal regulations 
require that the relationship between the person for 
whom the services are rendered and the individual who 
performs such services shall be the legal relationship 
of employer and employee. Whether or not that legal 
relationship exists must be determined upon an ex- 
amination of the facts of each case. Generally, that 
relationship exists when the person for whom the serv- 
ices are performed has the right to control and direct 
the individual who performs the services, no only as 
to the result to be accomplished but also as to the de- 
tails and the means used to accomplish that result; 
that is, he may control not only what shall be done but 
how it shall be done. It may be said that if an individ- 
ual is subject to the control or direction of another 
merely as to the result to be accomplished by the work 
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and not as to the means and methods for accomplish- 
ing the result, he is an independent contractor and not 
an employee, and compensation so earned is not sub- 
ject to taxation. 

The Social Security Board is very much inclined, in 
doubtful cases, to designate this relationship as one of 
employer and employee. In passing upon a particular 
case, the following is typical of the detailed information 
which the Board desires: 


1. A copy of the agreement entered into between 
the company and the agent, if such agreement is in 
writing, or if made orally, a detailed statement of 
the terms and conditions of the agreement. 

2. The extent to which the company supervises 
and directs or has the right to supervise and direct 
the agent in question, as to his hours of labor, the 
manner in which he performs his work, etc., together 
with detailed information as to the exact nature and 
extent of any orders, instructions and rules issued 
by the company as a part of such supervision. 

3. Whether the company has the right to hire and 
discharge the agent and whether such right is de- 
pendent upon or subject to the approval of any 
other person. 

4. What equipment and facilities used by the 
agent in the performance of his services are furnished 
by the company and whether a place for the perform- 
ance of such service is provided by the company. 

5. Whether the agent is permitted to transact 
business for persons other than the company. 


6. Whether the agent in question, or any other 
individual performing services for the company 
under similar arrangements has ever been held to 
be, or treated as, an employee under any state work- 
men’s compensation law, or other law or regulation. 


7. Any other information which will accurately 
describe the relationship of the parties. 


The question of employer-employee relationship is 
pertinent under both the Old Age Benefit and Unem- 
ployment Insurance provisions of the Social Security 
Act. The same question has arisen under the unem- 
ployment insurance laws of New York and other states. 
Although the state department will make its decision 
independently of the Federal board, the same consider- 
ation will influence its decision. 


Traveling expenses are frequently advanced to em- 


ployees. Deduction for such expenses, actually incurred 
and accounted for by the employee, may be made by 


the employer in arriving at the taxable wages, both as 
to Old Age Benefits and as to Unemployment Insurance. 
State laws, as in New York, have similar provisions. 

Corporate officers, for the purposes of all of the 


(Continued on page 71) 
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THE LITHOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL FOUNDATION 


By ALFRED B. RODE* 
. President Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc., New York 


The Lithographic Technical Foundation was born at White Sul- 
phur Springs, at the Annual Convention in May, 1923, following a 
discussion of past experiences in technical and educational work. 
Approximately two-thirds of the Foundation’s endowment fund was 
subscribed by lithographers and the remainder by allied interests. 


DAY we celebrate the birthday of a child born 

in this room in 1923. That child has grown up. 

At its christening it was named the LirHoGRaPuHic 

TECHNICAL FounpaTion. You of the L. N. A. have 
always been credited as being its godfather. 

How well that institution has functioned I of course 
will leave you to decide, but let’s go back fourteen 
years and recall that those who were on the committee 
that organized this institution did so through the es- 
tablishment of an Endowment Fund, and when you 
realize the death rate among service organizations 
during the depression we are now coming out of, we 
must give due credit to those who in their wisdom 
founded this institution with an endowment. 

Further, the idea of that endowment has instilled 
in the minds of all the members of the staff a feeling 
of security, of confidence. Not one of them has ever 
failed to appreciate the fact that so long as they did 
their work, they had a secure position. It has been a 
great thing to watch these men work, both in the New 
York office and the laboratory at Cincinnati, and I 
don’t believe there is anything under the sun they 
wouldn’t do for you and your institution. 

So after fourteen years we are today in a perfectly 
sound, healthy condition. It may interest you to know 
that a great deal of our money was invested in securities 
at the time when prices were higher, returns were lower, 
and still the market value of our investment portfolio 
today is 86.8 per cent of the book value. We have 
carried on for fourteen years, living upon our income, 
and not yet being compelled to dig into the principal, 
beyond the original organization expenses. 

It may also interest you to know that each year we 
add to our list of subscribers and members, and in 1936, 
quite voluntarily because there was no drive, we have 
had thirty-seven new subscribers come in. 

So much for organization and financial conditions 
of today. Let me say a word about our research work. 
When we started we had nothing but hopes and thrills 
and ambitions, but each year brings new developments, 
publications, instruments, patents, and each year as 
a result we are getting an income from the products of 
the Foundation, which adds materially to the operat- 
ing income. 

*Mr. Rode, who is also president of Rode & Brand, New York, gave 


this address at the recent White Sulphur Springs Convention of the 
Lithographers National Association. 
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We organized, (knowing that fundamental research 
takes time), a Research Committee, of which Mr. 
Latham is chairman, for the purpose of serving those 
of you who have knotty problems you would like to 
have answered, shop troubles upon which you would 
like advice; and you would be surprised at the vast 
amount of material that we have developed and col- 
lected as the result of that service. That knowledge 
leads us along lines as to the kind of work we would do, 
because if we have a multitude of inquiries along one 
particular line, we know that that thing is your partic- 
ular trouble and therefore we endeavor to go into it 
more minutely and solve it. 

Just as sure as God makes green apples, basic science 
in this industry, a virgin industry; and pure research, 
the kind we are doing and the only kind we are doing, 
is going to revolutionize the art of black and white and 
color reproduction. I made you a promise last year. 
I am still more convinced, as time goes on, that that 
promise will be fulfilled—that pure science is going to 
revolutionize the method of reproduction of color and 
black and white. I hope I am alive to meet with you 
at that time. 

The following are some of the instruments we have 
developed in the laboratory: The paper hydroscope. 
I don’t believe you can run a satisfactory pressroom 
without it. The great quantity we have sold would 
seem to indicate that you are getting service from it. 
The reports I get are marvelous. 

Then we have recently developed this Register Rule, 
which happened to be made in a plant in Cincinnati 
at the time of the recent flood, and last winter twelve 
of them floated out of the window of the flooded factory 
down the Ohio River. Four were picked up eight miles 
down the river but the other eight haven’t been found; 
so some of your deliveries have been delayed. 

Our bulletins and publications which you are prob- 
ably acquainted with are now quite numerous. 

The use of ‘‘Lithotine” continues to grow and grow. 
Your institution is getting today a very nice income 
from the sales of ‘‘Lithotine,” a preparation developed 
to take the place of turpentine, and which prevents 
chronic acid poisoning. 

We are in the process of bringing out an “Inko- 
meter,” a patented instrument to measure the tack 
and consistency of ink. Instead of using the old- 
fashioned method, you will now be able to get your inks 
fixed as you want them. 

We have had some very interesting and voluntary 
responses to our work in the research laboratory and 
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@ The new Wesel Eureka Precision Photo-Composing Ma- 
chine has been installed in several plants, all owners express- 
ing satisfaction. Ask for demonstration. The new Wesel 
Automatic Electric Precision Camera (shown at left) offers 
every advantage known to the art of process photography. 


Complete Plate-Making Equipment 


electrical equipment, light-exposure system and mechanism 
combined within a single machine, thus simplifying opere- 


@ Cameras that are automatic, electrically operated; 
Photo-Composing Machines, each built in an integral unit; 
Vacuum Printing Machines also built in an integral unit; 
Plate-Coating Machines with new features of convenience. 
The new Automatic Electric Camera embodies every mech- 
anical advantage known in process photography: Autome- 
tic focusing without scales; unison light-exposure and timing 
system; electric diaphragm-control system; automatic ‘flash- 
ing’ mechanism; multiple exposure mechanism; electric 
shutter; vacuum film holder, etc., etc. . . . The new Photo- 
Composing Machine is a complete unit within itself: All 


tion, control and maintenance The new Horizonte! 
Vacuum Printing Machine occupies less than half the space 
of old style vacuum frames; automatic electric vacuum con- 
trol and reserve vacuum tank; arc light-exposure and auto- 
matic timing system, etc., etc. . . . The new Plate-Coating 
or Whirling Machine is operated by direct- connected 
geared-head motor drive; electric variable-speed regulator; 
automatic air-circulating device; chromalox drying system, 
etc., etc. 


Write for particulars on all mew offset plate - making equipment. 
A representative will gladly call upon request. Specializing in 


photo - lithographic equipment, we have installed over a hundred 
complete plants during the past several months. We gladly offer you 


PLATE COATING MACHINE 


the results of this experience. 


WESEL 


VACUUM PRINTING MACHINE 


\ 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FACTORY: SCRANTON, PENNA. 


NEW YORK: 
468 4th Avenue 


CHICAGO: 
201 N. Wells Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 431 Clay Street 





























one I want to bring to your attention. At a recent re- 
search meeting we needed the service of some one to 
devote his entire time and attention to one particular 
problem, under the jurisdiction of Professor Reed and 
the staff at Cincinnati, and through the very great 
kindness of our mutual friend, Bob Heywood, Presi- 
dent of Sinclair & Valentine, they have agreed to furnish 
the laboratory, with not: over $1000 a year for two 
years, and have instituted therein a fellowship. Now 
that means that we will engage a graduate chemist or 
physicist who will devote his entire time and attention 
to that one particular problem. 

We need one or two more fellowships. We are hoping 
someone will assist as generously as has Mr. Heywood. 

I must bring some other things to your attention. 
An institution cannot just exist and do the daily job 
and hide its work, which we are not trying to do, but 
the fact that the work of this institution and the re- 
sults of its efforts are, without braggadocio and with- 
out advertising, spreading throughout the world, must 
be because of merit. I don’t think any of you would 
deny that, because we try to conduct this organization 
as a dignified educational institution, organized and 
intended to do a particular type of work, and given 
time enough we are going to do the grandest job that 
has ever been done in the Graphic Arts Industry. 

Why did we get last year orders and letters from 
thirty-nine concerns outside of the United States and 
Canada? Let me give you some indication of the spread 
of these inquiries: Czechoslovakia; New Zealand; 
Amsterdam, Holland; Sydney, Australia; Manchester, 
England; Montevideo, Uruguay; Leeds, England; 
Bombay, India; Belgium; Scotland; Mexico; Philip- 
pine Island; Paris; Honolulu; Japan. They are seeking 
us; not we seeking them. They are buying our instru- 
ments and our publications, and some of these gentle- 
men have asked the privilege of translating our books 
and selling them in their various countries for the edu- 
cation of their litho people. I think that speaks well 
for the character of the work of your institution. 

Now may I pass to the educational situation. You 
know that the depression made an awful dent in edu- 
cational endeavor in almost all lines of business. We 
endeavor to do a job of co-operative education as 
created by Dean Schneider, but we couldn’t get you 
fellows to see the light and appoint the boys who would 
work between your shops and the University of Cincin- 
nati. We therefore took advantage of this period to 
develop teaching material and teachers, of which there 
were none in the lithographic business. I may now say 
that the time has been very well spent, for we found 
ourselves in the position during the last two years 
where it was utterly impossible to accommodate the 
applicants we have had for our classes in New York. 
We have been operating ten different courses, all have 
been very congested, with many applicants turned down. 
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What is the result? This past year we have had 228 
boys attend these courses. The attendance has been 
marvelous. Here is a list of sixty-six lithographic 
houses in or near New York City who are not sub- 
scribers to this institution but who during the past 
three years have had their students in our courses. We 
must be doing a good job or they wouldn’t be encourag- 
ing and in many cases paying their boys to attend these 
lectures. 

The result is that something had to be done, and I 
want to give Dr. MacDonald full credit for cooperating 
and in every way ably assisting in an effort which has 
just been consummated. 


We have in New York an institution known as the 
New York Trade School, organized sixty-six years ago, 
heavily endowed with a great deal of money, with the 
grandest building you ever saw for trade school pur- 
poses. It was arranged to visit that school and see if 
we could find a room suitable for what we had in mind. 
On the first floor was a brand-new room, it never had 
been used, over sixty feet wide, full windows on two 
sides, with a high ceiling, and concrete floor. 


We have consummated arrangements whereby the 
New York Trade School provides quarters free of 
charge for our Lithographic Technical Foundation’s 
Trade School. They furnish electric power, light, heat, 
the installation of piping, and whatever may be neces- 
sary to accommodate our equipment. They pay the 
teachers whom we select. They collect from each stu- 
dent a modest fee. The only expenses our institution 
has will be for advertising the work, some printing, 
and that is about all. 

The floor has been strengthened and installations 
will now begin, and in this connection I must tell you 
of the very liberal and wholesome co-operation of the 
lithographic supply people in donating brand new 
equipment. May I read the names to you: a brand new 
Hoe offset press, 30 x 42, gratuitously donated, in- 
stalled, guaranteed, kept in repair without expense. 


The Harris-Seybold-Potter people have also given 
us a brand new offset press, 22 x 34, pile feed and 
delivery. 

The Repro-Art Machinery Company have provided 
a 24” Series C. camera and stand and screen. 

C. P. Goerz, which is the American Optical Company, 
provided an Artar process lens; Bausch & Lomb, one 
process lens; Joseph Gelb, two Model C-125-T camera 
lamps, one Model C-124-Da printing lamp. 

U. P. M. insisted upon putting neutralizers on both 
machines. 

Rapid Roller Company, Mr. Rapport, says we must 
have all the blankets and rollers we need at all times. 

The representatives of Merck & Company walked 
into the office and said they would like the privilege, 

(Continued on page 47) 
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MOLLETON 


flannel 


RUBBER BLANKETS | 


SEWN MOLLETON & FLANNEL COVERS 
SEAMLESS MOLLETON & FLANNEL COVERS 
DAMPERS . . . LEATHER ROLLERS 
HAND ROLLERS . . . SCRAPER LEATHER 
SEAMLESS FOUNTAIN ROLLER COVERS 


ROBERTS & PORTER 


Oo R A T 
mueuaees IN - aes se BUSINESS OVER pit YEARS 


New York: 100 Lafayette St., Phone: CAnal 6-1646 
Chicago: 402 S. Market St., Phone: WABash 6935 


CANADIAN AGENT: CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., 240 LOGAN AVE., TORONTO 
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A striking example of what can be accomplished 
with the photo-lithographic process is well demon- 
strated in an institutional promotion book, “35 hours 
a day!” recently distributed by the National Broad- 
casting Company. Bound in boards, 9 x 11% inches 
in size, forty-eight pages of text and _ illustrations 
lithographed in two colors on Sorrento finish Adena 
offset paper, with end-leaves printed in red, the book 
is remarkable for the clearness and sharpness of the 
many halftone illustrations, as well as for the perfect 
reproduction of the type matter. 

Ten thousand copies of this book were prepared for 
distribution to broadcast advertisers, broadcast ad- 
vertising prospects, advertising agencies, and leaders 
of American thought who have an interest in radio. 
Over three hundred news photographs were required 
to illustrate it. These photographs, many taken under 
unfavorable conditions, were gathered from all parts 


PERFECTION IN PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 


of the world. All had to be assembled, a few slightly 
retouched, others silhouetted, and all grouped in vari- 
ous ways so that each page would be unlike all the 
others, yet retain to a marked degree a coherent and 
logical arrangement. Then the descriptive copy, as 
well as the captions for the many pictures, had to be 
so arranged that every page would be attractive and 
easy to read. 

In this connection it should be noted that the book 
is set throughout in Caslon type; large sizes of upper 
and lower case are used for the display lines, and the 
picture captions are in Caslon Bold. While the eye 
accustomed to modernistic type-faces may regard the 
booklet as a trifle conservative in this respect, there 
can be no doubt that it is most easy to read. And that, 
it would seem, is the most important factor in a book 
of this kind. 

The technical details of the book are close to per- 
fection. Indeed, as a whole, the 
pages are a revelation of what 
can be accomplished by photo- 
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lithography when great care is 
exercised. Of course, deep-etch 
plates were used throughout, and 
the job was printed on two-color 
offset presses by the Rogers- 
Kellogg-Stillson Co., of New York, 
a concern well-known for the ex- 
cellent lithographic work it pro- 
duces. 

The book was designed by H. 
H. Schlosser. The plan and copy 
were prepared by Willis B. Par- 
sons, who was assisted by other 
members of the NBC sales pro- 
motion department under the di- 
rection of E. P. H. James, pro- 
motion manager. The mechanical 
supervision was handled by Harold 
E. Bisson, mechanical production 
manager for the NBC sales pro- 
motion department. 

The chief reason why this book 
was produced by photo-lithog- 
raphy was that, considering the 
comparatively small edition and 
the great number of illustrations, 
it was thought that photo-lithog- 
raphy would yield, at reasonable 
cost, a result that would ac- 
complish the purpose of the book. 
In this respect, it has done all 
am‘ that was expected. 
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LARGE ENOUGH FOR 95% 
OF ALL OFFSET JOB PRESS WORK 


PRICE UNDER 
$3000 
F. O. B. MOUNT 
VERNON, N. Y. 


is a small machine. So small, its appearance at first makes our statements about its 
capacity seem questionable. It is only upon closer examination, upon actually witness- 
ing its smooth performance that would tax the speed of presses much larger, that its 
real abilities are recognized. Take the average run of jobs processed in the job press 
room. You will find that only about 5 per cent are too large for the WEBENDORFER 
17 x 22 offset press. And tests will show that the remaining 95 per cent can be han- 
dled faster, more economically on the WEBENDORFER 17 x 22 offset press. 


For in addition to its speed, sturdy and rugged construction, the offset press has an 
unsurpassed flexibility and convenience of operation that cuts down job-to-job time to 
the minimum. 


The WEBENDORFER 17 x 22 offset press provides a new conception of the offset press, “Simplified Offset” 
a conception, however, based upon principles tried and tested over a thirty year period Get your copy of 


of practical printing press experience. this book today. 
No cost—No obli- 


Easier Control « Simpler Operation ° Speedier Production gation. 
American made by 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CoO., Inc. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. U. S. A. 














The Lithographic Technical 
Foundation 
(Continued from page 43) 


inasmuch as they had developed a lithographic depart- 
ment of chemicals particularly applicable to our in- 
dustry, to donate all and every kind of chemicals 
needed. 

Sinclair & Valentine are giving the necessary inks, 
as are Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 

And the Rutherford Machinery Company, which is 
a division of the General Printing Ink Company, is 
installing a photo-composing machine for press-plates 
up to 39 x 46; a process camera, 24 x 24; a vacuum 
printing frame, 33 x 45; a plate whirler for plates up to 
39 x 46, all absolutely new and modern. 

Really, we have everything but paper and some 
washup rags. 

No effort of this kind could possible be successful 
in or around New York and its environs without some 
sort of a co-operative committee, so with your approval, 
we have set up what we choose to call an Advisory 
Committee. That means just what the word says— 
to advise on such things where advice is needed. There 
are three representing the employers and they are from 
your Association: Mr. Carl Schmid, who has handled 
the offset Press class in New York City for over 
twenty years; Mr. George Loder, of the National Pro- 
cess Company; and Mr. Carl Heinn of the Kindred, 
MacLean Company—all thoroughly practical men. 

On the employee side we have Mr. Andrew J. Ken- 
nedy, International President, The Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America; Mr. Albert E. Castro, 
President, Local No. 1, New York City; and Mr. 
Justus Ebert, Editor, Lithographers Fournal. 

The Chairman of this committee is Dr. MacDonald, 
the Educational Director of the Foundation. They 
have had several meetings. The spirit of co-operation 
is in the air. There is no need to, and it would be a 
mistake, to train or develop more students than you 
of the industry will absorb. So we start off with a fine 
spirit and a fine atmosphere and with every intention 
to do a good job. 





STABILIZATION 
TRADE PRACTICES 
MEN AND METHODS 
NEW EQUIPMENT 
... These are some of the vital factors which 
will be discussed at the N. A. P. L. Convention. 


Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio 
October 14, 15, and 16 
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You meet all your 


schedules T i A ie 
on 


when you use 


GEVAERT GRAPHIC 
PRODUCTS 


Because Gevaert Graphic Plates and 
Films have every quality which is nec- 
essary for the production of the finest 
possible results in the minimum of 
time. Gevaert emulsions will meet 
every exacting demand made upon 
them. You can’t afford to take chances 
on deadlines! Use Gevaert. 















PLATES 
Process Rapid Panchro A. H. 
Process Extra A. H. 
Normal Panchro A. H. 
Normal A. H. 










FILMS 
Litholine Ortho A. H. thin base 
Process Extra A. H. thin base and regular base 








Plates carried in stock regularly include 
the largest sizes. Write for a price list. 














SAY “GAY VERT” 
Graphic Arts Division 
The GEVAERT CO. of AMERICA, Ine. 


423 West 55th Street, New York 


Chicago, 160 E. Illinois St., at Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles, 6368 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Boston Toronto Montreal 































OFFSET PROOF PRESS ‘Druckmakont’ 


Hundreds Sold all over Europe 


CHIEF FEATURES 


Elastic Spring Beds 
Mackling Rails 


Only one wheel to regulate height of each bed. Auto- 
matic Throw-off. Electric Drive with Push-button Con- 


trol. Perfect Register and No Gear-Marks Guaranteed: 





Hundreds Sold all over Europe 


Designed for printing on paper, glass, celluloid, card board, 
dials, name plates. 120 to 300 sheets per hour, depending 
on size. Has all the features of the “Druckmakont” Press. 


Built in the following sizes: 


17%," x 2934" 297/56 x 4114," 39/6" x 55Vi6"" 
43%'' x 63" 


23%14" x 30%" 37% x 49%" 


For Details Write to 


ATLANTIC HOTEL e¢ CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sole Agent for U. S. A. 
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Spring Grippers 


PRINTING PRESS ‘Deffa’ 


CONVENTION EXHIBIT SPACE 


S° that the technical employees who will attend 
the Convention of the N. A. P. L. will gain practi- 
cal and first-hand information on supplies and equip- 
ment offered for sale to the lithographic industry, 
twelve display units will be sold to those who desire to 
exhibit at the convention. 

The number of display units has been limited to 
twelve and will be available in order of reservation. 

Side columns are made in three sections—each 
recessed and with indirect lighting—in three shades 
of coloring graduating from dark at bottom to light 
on top. Each column measures 7’ 3” high. The vari- 
able-length metal connecting-bar at top is exactly 7’ 
from the floor. 

Rich colorful curtains hang from the top bar. They 
are royal blue and harmonize with the color of the 
columns—sufficiently neutral to serve as_ suitable 
background for any color scheme. 





ANIMATED ADVERTISING 


OME interesting information as to the effective- 

ness of animated display advertising is contained 

in a booklet recently issued by Stanley & Patterson, 
Inc., 150 Varick Street, New York. 

For the information of those who are not familiar 
with this kind of advertising, the term means a window- 
display that incorporates motion of some kind. A 
typical example is the scratching-dog display used to 
call attention to Skip-Flea soap or powder, and which 
the Babson Institute chose as the outstanding counter 
display of 1936. Other displays of this kind, which 
many have observed, are those which show a girl 
brushing her hair, to advertise a hair-brush; a girl 
swinging her leg up and down, to call attention to stock- 
ings; an arrow moving from side to side, to attract the 
eye to the advantages of a washing-machine as com- 
pared with the hand method. 

Animated window-displays are operated either from 
lighting currents or from small motors which derive 
their power from dry cells. 

In addition to movement, window or counter dis- 
plays frequently incorporate various lighting effects, 
the light flashing off and on, changing color, etc. 

Included in the booklet is an interesting table 
giving a comparison of the number of potential sales 
purchases a dollar will buy. This table makes clear the 
great economy of animated display advertising as 
compared with other mediums, ranging from news- 
paper and magazine advertising to car-cards. 

There is also included an informative article by 
Kenneth Laird, Vice-president Weco Products Com- 
pany, giving the experiences of his concern with ani- 


“ mated window-displays. 
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New Application of Photo- 
Lithography 


HE printing of cardboard box-covers heretofore 

has usually been done on hand-fed platen presses 
of the Universal or Thompson type. Because of the slow 
speed of these presses, and the thick board used, the 
output per hour is very small. Furthermore, when the 
stock has been creased before printing, with all-over 
designs it is not possible to print where the crease comes. 





Webendorfer-Wills Co., Inc., of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
have recently produced a press capable of lithograph- 
ing work of this kind at speeds from four to five thou- 
sand an hour. The maximum size board handled is ap- 
proximately 144%4”’ wide by 23” long. 

The press has a very ingenious continuous-load feeder, 
the blanks being fed from underneath the pile to the 
printing unit, thus it is possible for the operator to 
load from the top without stopping the press. With such 
thick stock, as is used for box-covers, and the tremen- 
dous speed of the press, this feeder avoids the large 
amount of space which would be necessary if the pile 
was fed from the top, and which would necessitate 
stopping the press so often to supply more stock. 

The operation of the machine is the same as any 
other lithographic press. As will be noted from the il- 
lustration, it is equipped with plate, blanket, and im- 
Pression cylinders; and water and ink roller mechan- 
isms. It also has variable-speed drive and pressure 
regulation. 

Because of the great economies it effects, as well as 
the high quality of work it is capable of producing, it 
would seem that this press would dominate the field 
to which it is adapted. 
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eA Dog-gone Good Black 


For Intense Black and 
White Contrasts Choose 


Trump Black 


This ink has the greatest possible density and 
strength, hence prints halftones clean and sharp 
in the highlights and middle tones, yet with full 
color in the solids. 

You will find TRUMP BLACK just what its 

name implies — a winner for printing 

type line work, or halftones. Devised by 

a staff of expert chemists with years of 

experience in the manufacture of litho 

inks, it is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


R.S. Williams Co. 


Incorporated 


Fine Litho & Printing Inks 


257-65 West 17th Street, New York 
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Since Adena is 
ready to run..and 
since it gives 
100 per cent re- 
sults,itisjustthe 
stock to gladden 
theheartofevery 
lithographer. 
The reason Ade- 
nais ready torun 
is because of 
dual control. By “du- 
al control”, we refer 
to control of mois- 
ture content while 
Adenais being made 
on the paper ma- 
chine ... and to the 
control made pos- 
sible by a perfectly 
air-conditioned fin- 
ishing room. 
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Save Money by 
Shipping Via 
Miami Valley 
Shippers’ 
Association 
as 
Put Adena on 
the press right 
from case or 
skid. 











J. E. LINDE 
PAPER CO. q - 
Exclusive Distributors in 
New York City 








Makers of Quality Offset, Lithograph and Book Papers - 


ILLICOTHE 
3 PAPER Company 


Executive Offices and Mills: CHILLICOTHE, O. 


Eastern Office: 


New York, N. Y. Sales Offices: Los Angeles, Calif. 
41 Park Row 


Pacific Coast Office: 
1003 N. Main St. 





CHILLICOTHE—a buy-word for hia 
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pecially at his first call. Observe that the printer did 
not inquire about printing; neither did he mention 
folders, broadsides or a hundred and one other pos- 
sible items. He figured that the diggest thing that 
might interest an exporter was catalogues. 

Here, then, is a tip. Prospects naturally think more 
about and are more concerned with weightier than minor 
matters—in production by printing or by photo-offset 
lithography, as in other directions. 

Instinctively, our printer-friend struck the right 
note. The first impression is always important. Make 
your sales-talk important, in line with the prospect’s 
biggest needs. 

The manner in which you word your approach is 
significant. There is an ex-newspaper man who is very 
successful and called upon to furnish what he desig- 
nates as “Tested Selling Sentences.” For example, 
sales jumped at the soda fountains of a chain of drug 
stores when the dispensers changed their question. 
Instead of saying, “A large or a small drink?” they 
asked, ‘“‘a large, cold, thirst-quenching drink this hot 
day?’’—and this difference in wording did the trick. 

Inasmuch as the printer-lithographic-salesman does 
a good volume of business today, I analyze his make-up 
and his methods for your benefit. He possesses a num- 
ber of advantages, due to his experience and past 
activities. He is able, therefore, to instantly size up any 
job and give an approximate coat. No prospect can 
stump him by asking him the production price of an 
old job. Furthermore, he can quote at a man’s desk. 

He is not infallible, of course. Occasionally, when in 
doubt, he will say that he thinks there is a special lot 
of paper stock on hand that can be applied to the job 
which should effect a substantial saving. Or he utilizes 
other devices of this sort, which gives him a chance to 
go back to the office for true figures. 

This man, with his knowledge of paper, type-faces, 
layout, art work, production methods, etc., manages 
to do one of two things. He either is practically thrown 
out on his ear, and becomes persona non grata, or the 
prospect succumbs and permits himself to be guided 
by advice, allows himself to be rid of all production 
details. In the latter case, the salesman is faithful and 
diligent, and never takes advantage of the situation. 
He thereupon becomes unofficial production man for 
his customers. 

That is one individual’s way of working. His methods 
may or may not prove resultful with you. But you, 
yourself, can operate efficiently in some distinctive 
manner or other. The sooner you find out, the better 
it will be for you, and—be assured—you will lessen 
the time to the point of orders materially. 
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SELLING LITHOGRAPHY 


Perhaps these thoughts will be helpful. You have 
your choice of going out and soliciting jobs produced 
on mechanical presses; or you can solicit booklet, 
catalogues, folders, envélope enclosurers, etc.; or you 
can go a step further, locate gaps in the businesses of 
prospects that can be filled by the production of your 
presses, which enable your customer to profit more. 

It is possible that you can bring in worth-while orders 
for commonplace forms, if you go about it the right 
way. You can gather statistics, assemble all the forms 
used in the factory, executive and branch offices of a 
business, arrange to run a year’s supply in combination 
and so secure a splendid production contract. Instead 
of a catalogue specialist, you become a form specialist; 
able to save your customers’ money; and, at the same 
time, earn plenty for yourself in the way of commis- 
sions. 

You may have a knack of working out time-and- 
money saving systems which make factory production 
in certain fields easier; front office control systems; 
shipping and billing systems. Or perhaps concentrate 
on envelope enclosures, produced in series. Or booklets. 
Or anything else. 

When you so specialize, it influences contact. You 
are in better position to select prospects to be called 
upon. Here, too, you must work in one direction or 
another. You must either apply your previous knowledge 
and training, or plan what you will do individually. 
Secondly, it is at times possible to make capital of what 
your house can do and do well. 

Plenty of suggestions are provided in books on selling 
on how to conduct yourself when contacting prospects. 
For instance, you might be given common ways of 
beginning an interview: 

There is the so-called drief-time introduction when 
you request permission to tell your story by first 
stating all you need is a few minutes of time; 

There is the incidental introduction, where you 
inform your prospect that you called on another 
firm in the building and thought you would drop in; 

There is the promise introduction, where you 
start off with facts and figures and intimate you 
will show how these can be applied to your prospect’s 
business, if only he will permit you; 

And there are others: the challenge introduction, 
the puzzling question introduction, indirect intro- 
ductions, and others. 

Although such tabulations of generalities are inter- 


esting, they are not true essentials. I think there is too _ 


much of talk by salesmen. Talk alone is not as effective 
as talk tied in with demonstration. The principles of 
demonstration should be applied to all the elements of 
the Cadoo System of Selling; and demonstration will 
be fully discussed in its proper place in this series of 
articles. 
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Original drawn on DOUBLETONE Drawing Paper 


“SENSATIONAL” 


is the verdict of all who have used this amazing 
new drawing board 


Cuts in Half the Cost of 
Photo-Litho Illustrations 


(The world's only Drawing Paper with two “invisible” tones) 


DOUBLETONE 


Enables the artist to draw an illustration in the usual way, and then develop 
the various tones with a stroke of the brush, getting unique Halftone and Ben 
Day effects at a fraction of the usual cost. The illustration shown above was 
drawn in outline on Craftint DOUBLETONE Paper and the screen effects were 
put right into the original by the artist. No additional work was required, 


the drawing being then ready to be photographed and plate made at line rates. 


Compare this method with the cost of obtaining screen effects in the usual 
way and you will understand why this marvelous new invention is such a 


time-saver and money-saver in photo-lithographic plants. 


SAMPLE KIT FREE! 


Write us, on your letterhead, for a FREE Craftint Kit. Test out these samples 
of DOUBLETONE Drawing Paper and you will be convinced that DOUBLE- 


TONE has all the money-saving advantages we claim for it. 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
210 St. Clair Ave., N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 


Address Dept. B 
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WORLD’S BEST 

PRINTING LAMP 

FOR LARGE FRAMES 
TYPE B-16 


Specially designed _ refiector 
builds up light on edges and 
corners of frame. Result — 
you can load frame to capacity 
and still edges and corners 


NEW MACBETH of print will come up without 


over-printing center. Speed 


ELECTIVE CLOSE-UP DIFFUSER without fuzziness or halation. 

Fall twelve-inch trim. It is 

Use it or not, as you choose. only necessary to trim each 

The real answer to the ques- set of carbons once. Burn five 
tion of diffusers. hours without re-trimming. 


If you want diffusers, push Mounted on counterbalancing 

them up im place. If you stand. Lamp readily moved 

want direct light, pull down up or down. Large ballbearing 

with finger tips and diffusers casters make it easy to move 
lamp in any direction. 


disappear instantly. 
There is a Macbeth lamp for 
every job in the Graphic Arts. 


Macbeth 


Worlds Standard Photo Lamps 


MACBETH ARC LAMP CO. 875 N. 28th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















THEY HAVE THE 
RIGHT FEEL 


The feel of an ink to the experienced lithographer is often his means of gauging the 
suitability of an ink ahead of presstime. Sinclair & Carroll inks have that right feel. 
They work clean on the press and consistently prove their dependability by a faithful 
reproduction of subject matter. Lithographers throughout the country speak highly of 
Sinclair & Carroll inks and many prefer them to all others. We will welcome the op- 
portunities you give us to cooperate and be of constructive service. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO, Inc. 


PRINTING INKS LITHO 


591-3-5 ELEVENTH AVE. Tel. BRYant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO: 440 West Superior Street, Tel. Superior 3481 LOS ANGELES, CAL.: 417 E. Pico Street, Tel. Prospect 7296 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.: 518 Natchez St. Tel. Main 4421 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 345 Battery Street Tel. Garfield 5834 



























BRIEFS 


It is learned that the business of The Miehle 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Company con- 
tinues to show a steady improvement compared with 
the same period in 1936. The first quarter of 1937 
showed a gain of 43 per cent in the number of presses 
and dollar value—the best first quarter the Miehle 
Company has had since 1929. 

The new president of the International Printing 
Ink Corporation is Bromwell Ault. Mr. Gold- 
thwaite, who has been president of the Company since 
1932, was elected chairman of the Board of Inter- 
chemical Corporation, the I. P. I. parent company. 
Interchemical’s activities extend to many fields out- 
side the graphic arts, hence its organization. 

Mr. John L. Palmer, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, announces that he has resigned from the Palmer 
Advertising Service which he founded and for the past 
seven years has been a division of the U. S. Printing 
& Lithographic Co. With a number of associates, Mr. 
Palmer has formed a new company, the aim of which 
will be to set new lithographic standards in advertising. 





Thank You 
GENTLEMEN: 


Just want to say that the Photo-Lithographer is a 
tremendous help, and it is as solidly factual as it is 
inspirational. 

It may interest you to know that each issue is carefully 
read—then carefully dissected—I should say metic- 
ulously dissected that nothing is lost. 

Each article is filed in folders under appropriate heads. 
Now, after 24 issues, these files are getting really worth 
while. 


Dear Mr. SODERSTROM: 
It is really a pleasure to mail you a check for a year’s 
renewal to THE PHoro-LITHOGRAPHER. 

It may be that on account of photo-lithography 
being a hobby of mine, but of all the trade publications 
I subscribe to, I look forward each month for THE 
PHoto-LiITHOGRAPHER and go through it from cover 
to cover. 

Permit me to congratulate you on its steady growth 
and the interesting articles in each issue. 

Business with us has been increasing beyond all 
expectations and we are handicapped for skilled help. 





Consumer Acceptance Comes From Editorial 
Content. The Photo-Lithographer Is 
Thoroughly Read. 
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You Wouldn’t Hire a Girl 
... to Stoke a Boiler! 





You wouldn’t think of hiring a girl to stoke a boiler — 
to do work that was too heavy for her and wouldn’t 
give you the results you should have. 

Then why expect outmoded offset rollers to turn 
out the high type of work necessary to meet modern 
competition — to distribute ink better, and at higher 
speeds than ever before? They just aren’t fitted for it. 

Litho-Print rollers were developed specifically for 
offset work — designed to withstand longer runs at 
higher sustained press speeds — and do so more eco- 
nomically than any other offset roller. They look and 
are of different composition than ordinary rollers — 
but they help produce the finest quality work it is pos- 
sible to obtain from an 





offset press today. LITHO 

The opportunity to 
prove that they give these 
results is all that is needed. PRINT 
SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CuicaGo DETROIT KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGR 
CLEVELAND DALLAS KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


HOUSTON ST. LoWis 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 
CALIFORNIA INK COMPANY, INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, SALT LAKE CITY 


RWASHVILLE OKLAHOMA CITY 


33. 











New England Quartz Co. or New York, distrib- 
utors of graining flint quartz and other industrial 
minerals has been moved to new and larger offices at 
450 7th Avenue, New York. 

Photographs received from the Kamket Corpora- 
tion, 401 Broadway, New York illustrate the use of 
Kamket, the new loose-leaf book-binding device, for 
photograph albums. When closed the album has the 
appearance of a permanently bound book. It is fully 
loose-leaf, however, and pages can be readily added, 
removed, or interchanged. Kamket binding is coming 
more and more into use for catalogs, blank books, etc. 

Edward Palmer Strong, Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Munising Paper Company, died on May 7, 
1937. Mr. Strong had been associated with the paper 
industry since 1901. Until a short time before his 
death he had been actively associated with the Munis- 
ing Paper Company. 

The Cadillac Printing Ink Co. of Detroit, Mich. 
now sells the Kelly Ink Company line of Watta Blacks. 
This concern was recently organized by Clarence G. 
Ringler and “Ty” Davidson, two well-known print- 
ing ink salesmen. The offices are at 439 N. Fort Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

“Human Touch” is the title of a beautifully printed 
book recently issued by The Bauer Type Foundry, 
of New York. It shows the type face knowr as Weiss 
Bold, and the booklet is printed on the Worthy Paper 
Co’s. Aurelian paper, with a Georgian cover. 








It is generally recognized that the effectiveness of 
window displays produced by so many lithographers 
is greatly improved if some part of the display has 
motion. The National Carbon Company has re- 
cently developed and placed on the market a smal] 
motor which from one or more Eveready dry cells will 
operate a display from eight hundred to nine hundred 
hours. With this motor there is no danger of fire, nor 
plugging in to the light sockets. It’s operation is fully 
described in a circular issued by the manufacturers. 


The Senefelder Co., Inc., 32-34 Greene Street, 
New York, has recently issued a pocket-size booklet, 
“Lithographic Plates,” which gives much information 
about the technical details of zinc and aluminum 
plates—how they are grained, washed, dried, and 
stored. Other chapters are devoted to the etching, 
counter-etching, and washing out of plates. It is a 
valuable pamphlet and worth studying by workers in 
the photo-lithographic field. 


Thor Holland Co., 7048 Jones Avenue, Seattle, 
Wash. offer to send, without charge, a free sample kit 
of Eggsact, a processed liquid egg albumen. It is 
claimed for this product that it does away with weak 
spots and crystalization of the printing plate, thus 
ensuring long press-runs at high speeds. 


The Litho Equipment and Supply Co. an- 
nounced it is now located in a new and larger plant at 
215 West Ohio Street, Chicago. 














Incorporated 1916 


THE PIONEER PLATE GRAINERS IN AMERICA 
Reliability Backed by a Desire to Please 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 















We are pleased to announce to the trade that a new Department has been 
added to our already large graining plant to take care of your requirements 
in the Regraining of your MULTILITH PLATES. 


== ALL OUR PLATES ARE MARBLE GRAINED SS 
WHEN WE SAY MARBLE GRAINED WE MEAN JUST THAT 


They may cost a littke more BUT what a DIFFERENCE. A trial order will con- 


Address your inquirtes to 


MULTILITH DEP’T, 45 ROSE ST., NEW YORK CITY 
IF PLATE RELIABILITY IS WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR — THAT'S US. 


Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc. 


17-27 Vanderwater St. & 45 Rose St., New York City 


vince you of their merits. 


PHONES 
BEekman 
3-4531-4542 





TO MULTILITH OWNERS 
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The Eagle Printing Ink Co., division of General 
Printing Ink Corporation, announces that it has ac- 
quired all sales rights and representation in the East 
for the gloss inks introduced by the American Print- 
ing Ink Company, division of General Printing Ink 
Corporation. Their manufacture will be based on the 
original formula and same standard, and will be sold 
under the registered name of EAGLOSS. 

Ww. C. Hamilton & Sons announce the appointment 
of the Cauthorne Paper Company of Richmond, Va., 
as a new stocking agent for Hamilton Bond and 
Hamilton Ledger. 

One of the most progressive paper jobbers in New 
York is Marquardt & Co., Inc., 153-155 Spring St. 
The name of this firm is perhaps best known to lithog- 
raphers because of its Montgomery Offset paper, the 
pre-humidified stock that has achieved such a high 
reputation for the results it yields, especially for 
multi-color printing. In addition, this concern also 
handles a full line of other papers for letterpress, 
gravure, and lithographic printing. Call CAnal 6-4563, 
if you want unusual prompt delivery of any kind of 
paper. 

Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass., has 
recently issued a portfolio of its Winsted Bond, an 
inexpensive letterhead paper of distinguished appear- 
ance. The booklet is interesting and valuable because 
of the number of examples of well-designed letterheads 
printed on this paper by various processes. Copies of 
the portfolio can be obtained from local jobbers or 
direct from the manufacturers of the paper. 

Every photo-lithographer should have, handy for 
reference, the compact ink-specimen book issued by 
R. S. Williams Co., Inc. located at 257-65 W. 17th 
St., New York. Included in this book are printed spec- 
imens of the Williams process inks, as well as great 
varieties of reds, yellows, blues, oranges, greens, pur- 
ples, browns, blacks, also effects obtained with various 
colors when reduced by the Williams’ Lakatines to 
tints. 

A device which larger lithographic plants will find 
valuable is the ‘‘Eltekon” shredder. This machine 
shreds clean waste paper so the product will take the 
place of excelsior for packaging purposes. Full informa- 
tion regarding the device can be obtained from the 
Manufacturing Distributors Company, 46 N. 20th 
St., East Orange, N. J. 

Reynolds Metal Company, 19 Rector St., New 
York, is distributing a portfolio showing many ex- 
amples of labels printed on various colors of Reynolds 
metals. Many handsome and striking designs are 
included in the exhibit. There is also included several 
specimens of Reynolds metal paper bags for the pack- 
aging of such products as potato chips and similar 
Products which must be kept free from light rays. 
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CENTRALLY LOCATED 
DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO 


4 
COMPLETE STOCKS OF 


UNT’ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


AND 


PLATE MAKING 
CHEMICALS 





SEE OUR LISTINGS IN THE 


WHERE-TO-BUY-IT SECTION OF THIS ISSUE 


PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


2432 LAKESIDE AVE. 1076 W. DIVISION ST. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


253-261 RUSSELL STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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accorded an ‘‘Open House” reception. 


Some 128 members of the Philadelphia Litho Club were guests of the 
Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Co., Inc., during the “Open House” re- 
ception held at the company’s quarters, 22d St. and 39th Ave., Long 
Island City, May 22. 

Headed by A. Cappello, president of the Philadelphia Litho Club, and 
J. B. Burnham, district manager of Ideal’s Philadelphia office, the dele- 
gation arrived from Philadelphia in a fleet of chartered buses. H. C. Mac- 





pH SLIDE COMPARATORS 


for 
CONTROL 

of 
FOUNTAIN 
SOLUTIONS 





A simple, practical outfit for controlling the pH of fountain 
solutions and coating mixtures. 

The color standards are enclosed in a Bakelite slide and the 
pH values are placed above each individual standard. 

Determinations are made simply by sliding the color standards 
in front of the test sample until a color match is obtained and 
reading the pH from the values on the slide. 

The operation of the set is thus very rapid and so simple that 
any workman can use it. 

All Standards guaranteed for 5 years. 

MODERN pH AND CHLORINE CONTROL—a 54-page hand- 
book, containing a simple explanation of pH control, its appli- 
cation to numerous problems, and descriptions of our pH, chlorine 
and phosphate control equipment. 


Copy sent sent free on request 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO., Inc. 


872 LINDEN AVE., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Ideal Roller Plays Host to Philadelphia Litho Men 
at Open House Reception 


A view of the 128 members of the Philadelphia Litho Club gathered in front of the Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Co., Inc., where they were 
The group, headed by A. Cappello, president of the club, toured the plant studying the process of 


roller manufacture. 
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kenzie, vice-president, Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Co., Inc., played 
host until late in the afternoon during which every detail in the manu. & 
facture of rollers was explained to the visitors who were conducted on: § 
tour through the plant. Ideal Roller, it was learned, is undergoing con. Fy 
siderable expansion. It is expected to have a complete air-conditioning 
system installed by fall. _ 














FOR SALE — Engraving machine, sometimes 
called Shading Machine, with a diamond point. 





Also 70 zinc plates which have been run on the 
presses and could be cut to 19 x 24 or 17 x 22, or 






smaller. The plates are in good condition. They 
were originally 22 x 34. BOX J-23. 































AN OPPORTUNITY 





Experienced plant owner possessing camera and 
plate-making equipment desires to set up photo- 
lithographic firm midtown Manhattan. Looking 
for competent camera or pressman for partner. 
Small capital investment secures equity. BOX J-21 
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TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 


By DR. L. R. MELOY 


Question and Answers 


Question: As a regular reader of THE Puoto-Litu- 
OGRAPHER, we would like to take advantage of your 
technical department, and enclose several samples of 
recent jobs which have streaks. These were run on a 
17 x 22 inch press, less than three years old. We have 
had several factory experts sent here who have en- 
deavored to locate the trouble, but we have not yet 
arrived at a solution. Des Moines, lowa 


Answer: The best way, of course, to solve this prob- 
lem would be to have every step in the production of 
the job supervised by an expert. Since that is impos- 
sible, we will do the best we can by mail. 

The first thing to examine is the bronze pinion and 
gears on the ink fountain. If these happen to be worn 
here is probably the cause of the trouble. The slightest 
hesitation of any gear will cause the roller to deposit 
ink in streaks across the plate. 

If the gears and pinion seem in good condition, then 
you must look elsewhere. Improper graining of the 
plate may cause the trouble. If the graining of the plate 
has become smooth it will cause the rollers to skid and 
leave a streak. 

Incorrect and slimy water-fountain etch will mix 
with the ink and cause a skidding action of the rollers 
which multiplies until the streaks become more and 
more noticable. 

Other sources which may cause the trouble are vari- 
ations in the graining of the plates; incorrect plate- 
making technique; not properly cleaning, etching, and 
finishing the plate; improper water-fountain etch; im- 
proper control of the fountain acidity; the amount of 
dampening; use of the wrong kind of reducers and 
varnishes in the inks; too much pressure; changing of 
cylinder circumference; over thickness of the press- 
plate; overpacking the blanket cylinder; incorrect 
setting of the inking rolls, incorrect setting of the 
dampening rollers. 

It is more than probable that if you check carefully 
every one of the points just mentioned, you will find 
one or more which is wrong, and when corrected the 
streaks will disappear. 








You can help The Photo-Lithographer by 
supporting our advertisers. 
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Made Especially for 


Deep Etch Piates 


ECLIPSE 


Deep-Set Black 


You will find this ink all you 
expect. Prints sharp and clean, 
and gives that intense centrast 
so necessary for the best results. 





Eclipse deep-set Black is but one 

of the many offset inks we manvu- 

facture. If you also do letter-press 

printing you can depend on the 

uniformity and high quality of all 

our letterpress inks, blacks as well 
as colors. 


Gaetjens, Berger 
& Wirth, Inc. 


Gair Bldg., 35 York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 





























“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


This Handy Reference Page is a regular monthly feature of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 








It is an accurate guide to reliable firms 


Listings are carried on this page at the rate of One Dollar Per Line per Month or Ten Dollars u Year Payable in Advance 
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ACCOUNTANTS 
Kromberg & Associates, C. P. A.’s, J., 461 Eighth 


Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Levess, Herbert H., C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Reinish, Samuel 8., C. P. A., 2 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 


ACIDS 
National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, III. 


ADDRESSING AND MAILING SERVICES 
Ardlee Service, Inc., 28 W. 23 St., New York, N. Y. 
Gray, James Letter Shop, 215 E. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


AGSCO GRAINING GRIT (ALUMINUS 
OXIDE) 


American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, III. 
AGSCO SILICA GRAINING SAND 
American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Offen, B. & Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


ALUMINUM PLATES 
(See Plates) 


ALBUMEN 

Holland, Thor, 7048 Jones Ave., N. W., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, III. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, III. 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 


New York, N. Y. 


ALIGNING PAPER 
(See Vogeltype Paper) 


ARC LAMPS 
(See Lamps—Arc) 


ASPHALTUM 

Hilo Varnish Corporation, 42-60 Stewart Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 

St., New York, N. Y. 


P. A., 360 W. 23rd St., 









National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St. 


New York, N. Y. 


ARTISTS 
Hugo L. Sachs, 7 West 20th St., New York, N. Y, 





ARTISTS’ SQUARES 
Zoltan, John M., 833 Lyman Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 





ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Peerless Blue Print Co., The, 347 Fifth Ave., New 


York, N. Y. 






BELLOWS 


United Camera Co., Inec., 1515 Belmont Ave, 
Chicago, IIl. 


BENDAY AND SHADING MEDIUMS 
(See Shading Mediums) 






















BINDINGS 
Plastic—Brewer—Cantelmo Co., Inc., 118 E. 27th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Spiral—Spiral Binding Company, 148 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Wire-O—Trussel Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
(See list of licensees in display advertisement) 













BLANKETS 
Bainbridge, Philip M. (Goodrich Rubber Blankets), 
95 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., 2512 W. 24th St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rapid Roller Co., Federal at 26th, Chicago, IIl. 

Reed Roller & Supply Co., Inc., 415-417 Jackson 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., Nev 
York, N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 Eleventh Ave. 
New York, N. Y. : 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl., Ne* 
York, N. Y. 

Vulcan Proofing Co., 58th St. and First Ave: 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS 


Abstracts of important current articles, patents, and 
books, compiled by the Research Department of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. These ab- 
stracts represent statements made by the authors of 
articles abstracted, and do not express the opinions of 
the abstractors or of the Research Department. In- 
formation concerning the books or periodicals ab- 
stracted may be obtained directly by addressing the 
Department of Lithographic Research, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


Camera Constants. F. H. Smith. Process Engraver’s 
Monthly, 44, No. 520, Apr. 1937, pp. 140-1. The use 
of “f”? numbers for the stop is discussed. A table is 
given for the determination of stops for different 
enlargements and reductions. The addition of a new 
scale, graduated in millimeters, to the iris is described, 
and a simple method of finding the required stop is 
included. 


Direct Screen-Photography of Three-Dimen- 
sional Objects. A Richter. Reproduktion, 7: 113-14, 
July 1936. For the sake of economy, objects that do 
not require too great a depth of focus are frequently 
reproduced directly through a half-tone screen. In the 
absence of specular reflection, the only problem is to 
arrange the illumination to give the strongest relief 
and optimum tone scale for the half-tone process. 
Soft soap is suggested for controlling specular reflec- 
tion. When a vertical camera is used, objects are laid 
on the copyboard. With horizontal cameras, they are 
mounted in various ways. Cigars are fastened with 
needles, coins with Plastiline, etc. For coins, daylight 
is better than arc light. Daylight should be used for 
making four-color screen negatives from faience ware 
and porcelain. (Monthly Abstract Bulletin of Eastman 
Kodak Company, 23, p. 82 (1937). ) 


Stepped-up Sheet Size Negatives or Positives 
(in Metal Decorating). W. N. Misuraca. National 
Lithographer, 44, No. 5, May 1937, pp. 73, 76. Because 
of the strict requirements on the size of labels, glass is 
usually used instead of film in the tin-printing process. 
In many instances full-sized stepped-up negatives or 
Positives are required. The negative is made on 7/32- 
inch glass plate coated with bichromated glue in the 
same way as a metal photo transfer plate. A piece ot 
soft sheet rubber 1/32-inch thicker than the glass it- 
self is used to cover the entire bed of the photo-com- 
posing machine, and has a piece the exact size and shape 
of the glass cut out of the center. This rubber frame is 
placed around the negative and the edges taped. 
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EVERY USER A BOOSTER! 





Processed 


EGG ALBUMEN 
CONCENTRATE 


por the 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 


EGGSACT 


is a scientific product specially prepared for use as a sensitizer base 
in photolithography, on both zinc and aluminum plates. 





The processing method empioyed removes all impurities and 
insoluble matter from the egg albumen and not only retains and pre- 
serves the film and adhesive properties, but actually improves them. 


CONCENTRATE 
“EGGSACT” specific gravity 1.094, Boume, 13.50, pH value 8.60. 


SOLUBILITY 
“EGGSACT” is completely soluble in water in any and all propor- 
tions, and produces a sparkling, clear sensitizer. 


CONVENIENT 

“EGGSACT” is very convenient and easy to handle, because is is 
always ready for use. No waiting for albumen to dissolve, no straining 
or filtering necessary. 


STORAGE 
“EGGSACT”’ requires no special storage because it remains con- 
stant indefinitely at normal room temperature. 


Your plate maker has many problems. 
Help him with an ““EGGSACT” start. 


“EGGSACT" is always uniform and free from vari- 
ations, such as exist in dehydrated egg albumen. 


SO CLEAR IT SPARKLES ODORLESS 


ASK YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE ABOUT IT 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Tiho rR THOLLANID 


7048 JONES AVE., N. W. SEATTLE, WASH. 


in the West: THE CALIFORNIA INK CO; Inc. 
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BRONZERS 
Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAMERAS 

Agfa-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

California Ink Co., Inc., The, 545 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Croke, Allan A., Co., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Eastman Kédak Co., 343 State St., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Levy, Max & Co., Wayne & Berkley, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Litho Equipment & Supply Co., 215 W. Ohio St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 East 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Ostrander-Seymour Co., The, 1870 S. 54th Ave., 
Cicero Station, Chicago, IIl. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, Il. 
Repro-Art Machinery Co., Wayne Ave. & Berkley 

St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robertson, R. R., 1 N. Canal St., Chicago, III. 
Sullebarger Co., E. T., 116 Nassau St., New York, 
N. Y., and 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, II. 
Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., and Scranton, Pa. 
Zeiss, Carl, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CARBON (ARC LAMP) 
Pease Co., C. F., The, 809 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


CARBON PAPER RIBBONS 
Remington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CARBONS— Photographic 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, II. 


CHEMICALS 

Agfa-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

California Ink Co., Inec., The, 545 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Croke, Allan A., Co., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, IIl. 

La Motte Chemicals Products Co., 438 Light St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 3600 N. Second St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., (}j. 
cago, Il. 

Phillips & Jacobs, 622 Race St., Philadelphia, Py 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City 
N. J., and 51st Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, lll. 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene §¢. 
New York, N. Y. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New 
York, N. Y. 


COLOR CONTROL AND MEASURING EQUIP. 
MENT 


Huebner Labozatories, 202 E. 44th St., New York 
N. Y. 


COMPOSING MACHINES 


Coxhead Corp., Ralph C., 17 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. 


CRAYONS-LITHO 
Korn, Inc., Wm., 120 Center St., New York, N. Y. 
Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, II]. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 


DAMPENING DEVICES 
Goodrich, The B. F. Co., 570 S. Main St., Akron, 
Ohio. 
International Press Cleaner & Mfg. Co., The, 
112 E. Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wagner, Charles, Litho Machine Co., 51 Park Ave., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


DEEP ETCH SUPPLIES 
Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 
Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 


DICHROMATE—Ammonium Photo Granular 


Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, III. 


DIE CUTTING MACHINE—Semi-Automatic 
Krause U. 8. Corp., Karl, 55 Vandam Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


DRIER—Paste and Liquid | 
Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
New York City, Chicago. 
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Directions for cleaning, coating, exposing, developing, 
and dyeing the negative are given, with formulas for 
the solutions required. 


Process Camera. N. Ludvigsen. French Patent No. 
795,820. A process camera, designed to conserve 
space and to be operable in a darkroom, is arranged 
vertically, with enclosed copyboard and lights and the 
photographic material exposed at the bench level. 
The screen can be removed without disturbing camera 
or plate. (Monthly Abstract Bulletin of Eastman Kodak 


~ Company, 23, p. 107 (1937). ) 


Recovery of Silver from Used Fixing Baths. 
H. Arens and J. Eggert. Photographische Industrie, 34: 
1011-13, 1040-42, Sept. 16 and 23, 1936; Fortschrift auf 
dem Gebiete der Réntgenstrahlen, 54: 103-4, August, 
Kongressheft, 1936. The methods for recovery of silver 
from used fixing baths are classified and discussed 
under the headings: (1) electrolytic; (2) chemical, em- 
ploying (a) metals or (b) dissolved chemicals. The use 
of a ferrous sulfate-sodium hydroxide solution is given 
preference over other methods. Qualitative and semi- 
quantitative analytical procedures are given for the 
detection and determination of silver in fixing baths, 
with zinc sulfide paper. (Monthly Abstract Bulletin of 
Eastman Kodak Company, 22, p. 523 (1936). ) 


What is it?—VI. Preparations of Copy for 
Offset. A. H. Reiser. Printing Equipment Engineer, 
54, No. 2, May 1937, pp. 22, 49-50. Several methods of 
preparing copy are described, including the use of 
double tone board, transferrable ink tints, and shading 
sheets. Line negatives of the finished copy are made on 
film for use in plate making. 


Direct Color Photography. T. Stevenson. Na- 
tional Lithographer, 44, No. 5, May 1937, pp. 78, 80. 
The progress and scope of direct color photography are 
discussed briefly, and the need for precision in this 
work is emphasized. The author asserts that the best 
results in color photography are obtained by making 
four-color separations with the repeating-back camera, 
using a Dufaycolor transparency as a color guide. 
The equipment and arrangement of the studio are 
discussed. 


The Finlay Color Process. Anonymous. Modern 
Lithographer and Offset Printer, 33, No. 4, Apr. 1937, 
p. 61. One of the advantages of the Finlay color process 
is the ease with which duplicates are produced. The 
taking and viewing screens are separate, so that an 
error in exposure merely wastes a panchromatic plate. 
The making of color photographs by this method is 
discussed briefly, including the choice of taking screen, 
the development, the registering of transparencies 
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Have You Txied... 
CRYSTAL OFFSET 


@ A beautiful, opaque grade, clean, 





smooth and flat. Surface sized and 
with just the right moisture content 


to prevent wrinkles and stretch. 


White and india in all sizes and 


weights. Also fancy finishes. 


Large stocks on hand for immediate 
delivery; special orders made 
quickly. Samples and dummies 
cheerfully supplied. 





LEARN TO TRY US FIRST 





ROYAL PAPER CORP. 


formerly ROYAL CARD & PAPER CO. 


ELEVENTH AVENUE AND 25th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Our Envelope Manufacturing Depart- 
PAY ment will supply quickly and eco- 
nomically any style of envelope from 
any stock to go with mailing pieces. Samples and 


prices cheerfully submitted. 

















DRYING OVENS 
Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


DRYERS 
Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
Hilo Varnish Corporation, 42-60 Stewart Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl. New York, 
N. Y. 


DYNAMOS—MOTORS—PRESS DRIVES AND 
ELECTRICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

American Type Founders Sales Corp., 200 Elmora, 
Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Kimble Electric Co., W. 14th St. & S. Damen Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Northwestern Electric Co., 408 S. Hoyne, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Robbins & Meyers, Inc., Springfield, Mo. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


ENVELOPES 
Dayton Envelope Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


ETCHES 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 


FADE-O-METER 
Atlas Electric Devices Co., 361 W. Superior St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


FILMS 

Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

California Ink Co., Inc., The, 545 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Croke, Allan A., Co., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 55th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Haloid Co., The, 6 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Plate Co., Ohio Ave. & Miami St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, II. 

Polygraphic Co. of America, 310 E. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


FLANNEL 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 55th St., 
New York, N. Y. 








International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varic, 
St., New York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New York 
N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene §¢. 
New York, N. Y. 


FOLDING MACHINERY 
Baum, Russell Ernest, 615 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 


GLYCERINE 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, Il. 
Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, f 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. | 


GRAINING FLINT } 
New England Quartz Co. of New York, 450 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING—Zinc, Alumi- [ 
num, Glass and Multilith Plates 
Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co., 214-16 N. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, II. 
Croke Co., Allan B., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. ff 
Illinois Litho Plate Graining Co., 913-921 W. Van f 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick F 
St., New York, N. Y. : 
Lithographic Plate Graining Co., 41 Box St., Brook- f 
lyn, N. Y. 
McKenna, James J., 1015 Callowhill St., Phila., Pa. 
Photo Litho Plate Graining Co., Inc., 1207 S. High- 
land St., Baltimore, Md. 
Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc., 17 Vande- f 
water St., New York, N. Y. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., — 
New York, N. Y. F 
Western Litho Plate & Supply Co., 1019 Soulard 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAINING MACHINES 

Fritsche, R., 145 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 

Hoe, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th St., at East River, 
New York, N. Y. 

Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts. 
New York, N. Y. 

McKinley Litho Supply Co., 1600 John St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Zarkin Machine Co., 335 E. 27th St., New York, 
N. Y. 


GUM ARABIC 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, Ill. 
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with the viewing screen, and the making of “separators” 
from Finlay plates for color photo-litho or block- 


making. 


Natural Color Processes. (Book.) C. E. Dunn. 
Published by American Photographic Publishing Com- 
pany, 353 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., 194 pp. 
$2.00. An outline and description is given of the various 
methods of color photography. The making of color 
separation negatives is explained and the following 
processes are dealt with in detail: Trichrome Carbro, 
Belcolor, Chromatone, Dyebro, Eastman Wash-off 
Relief, Duxochrome, Dye Mordanting,. Agfacolor, 
Film color, Dufaycolor, and Finlay. The final chapter 
takes up commercial motion picture color processes, 
giving a review of the various methods. 


Colour Photography. (Book.) R. M. Fanstone. 
Published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker 
Street, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, England; 1936; 
12/6. An earlier book on this subject by Captain Owen 
Wood has been almost entirely rewritten. The present 
book contains an account of early work in color photog- 
raphy, a chapter on theory and a mass of material on 
the practical side of screen-plate and three-color pho- 
tography. Processing details of a number of commer- 
cial methods and details of several methods less valua- 
ble commercially are given. At the end are accounts of 
the Dufaycolor process and of lenticular methods of 
color photography. Several illustrations in color are 
included. 





The History of Photography 


OLUMBIA University Press, Columbia Univer- 

sity, New York, N. Y., has just published a well 
designed and handsomely printed book, its title being 
“A Catalog of the Epstean Collection on the History 
and Science of Photography and Its Application Es- 
pecially to the Graphic Arts.” 

Mr. Edward Epstean, so well-known in the photo- 
engraving industry, years ago began the collection of 
a library of scientific and applied photography. This 
collection has grown to such size that he decided to 
present it to the Columbia University Library. The 
books and periodicals on photography which the 
library already owned have been included in this 
catalog, the items totaling 1,418. 

The table of contents of the catalog, which covers 
three pages, gives some conception of the wide field 
covered by the collection. Beginning with general 
works on photography, and ending with color photo- 
graphing and printing, it is doubtful if anywhere there 
is such a complete collection of volumes dealing with 
the various subjects. 
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Optical Instruments 
For Process Work 


a. 








Lenses, Stops Magnifier 
Prisms, Mirrors Color Filters 
Revolving Collars 
Focusing Microscopes 


Write for Information 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
I 








728 South Hill St., Los Angeles 
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PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 


You are invited to avail yourself of 


OSTRANDER SERVICE 


Spanning a period of 60 years devoted 
entirely to the interests of all branches of 
PRINTING PLATE MAKERS 
@ 

CAMERA — LENSES — ARC LAMPS 
SCREENS — WHIRLERS — PRINTING FRAMES 
% 

An unbiased discussion of Equipment 


might result in an installation of 
GREATER EFFCIENCY 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR COMPANY 


1870 S. 54th AVENUE 
Cicero Station, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Office: CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 

New York, N. Y. 


HAND ROLLERS 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New York, 
He Be 


HUMIDIFICATION 

Advance Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

Carrier Engineering Co., 850 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 

Lorenz & Co., Inc., Louis, Rose & Duane Sts., New 
York, N. Y. 

Southworth Machine Co., 30 Warren Ave., Port- 
land, Maine. 


HYDROQUINONE 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, Ill. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 


INK COMPOUNDS 
Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
New York City, Chicago. 


INKS 
Acheson Ink Co., Inc., 142 Skillen St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
American Printing Ink Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 2314 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 

August Corp., Charles, The, 416 Orleans St., 
Chicago, II. 

Bowers Printing Ink Co., 711 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Braden-Sutphin Ink Co., 1736 E. 22nd St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

California Ink Co., 545 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Ceb Printing Ink Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penn., 464 N. 5th St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Driscoll, Martin & Co., 610 Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 

Eagle Printing Ink Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Flint Ink Co., Howard, 2545 Scotten Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 

Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc., 35 York 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 S, Clark St., 


Chicago, IIl. 

General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Herrick Ink Co., Inc., Wm. C., 325 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Huber, Inc., J. M., 460 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y, 
International Printing Ink Corp., 75 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. ; 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Charles Eneu, 10th & Lombard 
Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Kohl & Madden Printing Ink Co., 731 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago, IIl. 

Levey Co., Inc., Frederick H., 59 Beekman St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Mayer Co., Inc., Robert, 1107 Grand St., Hoboken, 
N. J. 

Morrill Co., Geo. H., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Prescott Co., H.S., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Reed Roller & Supply Co., Inc., 415 Jackson St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Roberts, Inc., Lewis, 72 Union St., Newark, N. J. 

Roosen Co., H. D., Ft. 20th-21st St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Schwarm & Jacobus Co., The, 1216 Jackson St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 11th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., Inc., 11-21 St. Clair Pl. 
New York, N.-Y. 

Sleight Metallic Ink Companies, Inc., 538 N. Third 
St., Phila., Pa. 

Stevens Co., Inc., Frank H., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Triangle Ink & Color Co., Inc., 26 Front St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (also Boston, Mass., Baltimore, Md., 
and St. Louis, Mo.). 

Ullman Co., Sigmund, Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., Park Ave. & E. 146th St., New York, N. Y. 

Williams Co., Inc., R. S., 257 W. 17th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Winslow Ink Corp., 124-132 White St., New York, 


i» Be 


INK WAX REDUCER (Smoothol Ink Wax) 
Smith Co., Francis X., 952 E. 93rd St., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. 


INSURANCE—Workmen’s Compensation 
N. Y. Printers & Bookbinders Mutual Insurance 
Co., 147 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Planographic Printing Surfaces 
and Plate Preparation 


Plate Finishing Operations; Preservation on 
Press. L. R. Meloy.*The Photo-Lithographer, 5, No. 4, 
Apr. 1937, Pp. 22-7. Methods of gumming-up litho 
plates are described, and the advantages of bichro- 
mating plates (directions for which are given in Re- 
search Bulletin No. 3 of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc.) are stressed. The use of a fountain 
solution of the proper acidity is essential in order to 
protect the plate on the press. A system of pH control 
(recommended in Research Bulletin No. 6 of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc.) is described 
and materials suitable for use in the fountain are dis- 
cussed. 


The Positive Copy for Offset. G. Walther. 
Reproduktion, 7, No. 1, Jan. 1936, pp. 5-6. In the 
preparation of plates by the Meisenbach Offset-Deep 
Process, methods of plate coating are described for 
use with and without a whirler. The first method 
requires a thinner gum solution, and formulas and 
instructions for both processes are given. 


Equipment and Materials 


Exposure by Dose instead of Time: Some Notes 
on the ‘‘Lumitron.”’ W. B. Hislop. Process Engraver’s 
Monthly, 44, No. 520, Apr. 1937, pp. I0g-I0, 113. 
For accurate control of exposure in reproduction 
work it is necessary to measure the quantity of light 
applied to the plate, rather than the time of its applica- 
tion because of the continuous variation of light 
intensity of open and closed arc lights. The structural 
details of the ““Lumitron Dose Counter” are described, 
and the value of this instrument in printing on metal, 
carbon tissue, or collotype plates is shown. 


Survey Shows Lithographers Pleased with 
Service of Spray Guns. Anonymous. The Photo- 
Lithographer, 5, No. 4, Apr. 1937, pp. 33-4, 36. The 
results of a questionnaire on the use of the spray gun 
to eliminate set-off are summarized, and the protective 
action of sprays is explained. Diagrams, photographs, 
and a photomicrograph are used in illustrating the 
article. 





Advertise in The Photo-Lithographer the litho- 
graphed medium. 
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LITHOGRAPHERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY 


SINCE 1921 
* 
PHOTO OFFSET 


COLOR 
COMMERCIAL 


LETTERHEADS, ETC. 
in combination on 
| Whitings Mutual Bond 


||| HINSON, McAULIFFE CORP. 


205 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel.—GRamercy 7-0180 
























INK VEHICLES FROM HILO 


LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISHES 
BODIED OILS - DRYERS 
PRINTING GLOSS VARNISHES 
GLOSS INK VARNISHES 
Samples of any of these may 


be had gratis for test 
HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 


°'73 Years Experience’’ 
<> 42-60 STEWART AVE., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO e BOSTON 














Send sample of we need Ibs. 


We use. 
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LAMPS, ARC 

Atlas Electric Devices Co., Inc., 361 W. Superior St., 
Chicago, II. 

Gelb Co., Joseph, 250 W. 54th St., New York, N. Y. 

Macbeth Arc Lamp Co., 875 N. 28th St., Phila., Pa. 

Ostrander-Seymour Co., The, 1870 S. 54th Ave., 
Cicero Station, Chicago, IIl. 

Pease Co., C. F., The, 809 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Sullebarger Co., E. T., 116 John St., New York, 
N. Y., and 538 8. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


LENSES 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 140 Smith St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Goerz American Optical Co., C. P., 317 E. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Ostrander-Seymour Co., The, 1870 S. 54th Ave., 
Cicero Station, Chicago, III. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5ist Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, III. 

Zeiss, Carl, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





LINE-UP AND REGISTER MACHINES, SYSTEMS 
AND TABLES 
Craftsmen Line-Up Table Corp., 49 River St., 


Waltham, Mass. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Inc., 1315 18th St., Two Rivers, 


Wis. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
| A 


Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 


Til. 
Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
& Scranton, Pa. 


LITHO DEVELOPING INK 
International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, III. 


LITHO ENGRAVING AND DRAWINGS 
Litho Trade Service Studio, 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, III. 


LITHOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS 
Heuslein, R. J., Co., 11 S. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


MACHINISTS 


Gegenheimer, Inc., Wm., 78 Roebling St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 








Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts, 
New York, N. Y. 
Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc., 85 Grand St., New York 
N. Y. | 


MAGNIFYING AND REDUCING GLASSES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St. 
Rochester, N. Y. of 
Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington §¢t., f 
Chicago, Iil. ; 
Repro-Art Machinery Co,, Wayne Ave. & Berkeley 
St., Phila., Pa. 
Zeiss, Inc., Carl, 485 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y, 


MAKE-UP TABLES 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, { 
Phila., Pa. £ 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, [7 

N. Y. f 
Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. P 
Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., F 

and Scranton, Pa. 





MOLESKIN AND MOLLETON 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick f 
St., New York, N. Y. 

McKinley Litho Supply Co., 1600 John St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio : 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New ff 
York, N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, II. 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New York, 
N. Y. 


MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 
Cline Electric Mfg. Co., 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, II. 


NEGATIVE MATERIALS 

Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cramer Dry Plate Co., G., Lemp & Shenandoah 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 55th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Haloid Co., The, 6 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Plate Co., Ohio Ave. & Miami St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, III. 

Polygraphic Company of America, Inc., 310 E. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


OFFSET PLATE MAKING SERVICE 
(See Plate Making Service) 
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Paper and Ink 


Humidity and Letterpress: Air Conditioning 
and the Printer. J. F. Springer. Printing Equipment 
Engineer, 53, No. 4,-Jan. 1937, pp. 26, 49-51; No. 6, 
Mar. 1937, Pp- 21, 55-6. Relative humidity is defined 
in simple language and the effects produced by varia- 
tions in relative humidity in a letterpress printing plant 
are described. The advantages of air-conditioning in- 
clude: (1) increased certainty of register, (2) lower 
ink usage, and (3) improved health and morale among 
the workers. The various means of controlliing humid- 
ity are discussed. 


Printing Paper. (Book.) W. B. Wheelwright. Pub- 
lished by W. B. Wheelwright, 909 Foster Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl., $2.00. Paper making is described in non- 
technical language for the benefit of the printer. The 
various constituents of paper and processes of paper 
making are discussed in their relation to the properties 
of the finished sheet. There is a chapter on the effects 
on paper of atmospheric changes, and three chapters on 
typical pressroom troubles and their solutions. Three 
chapters deal with various methods of testing paper. 
Chapters are included on the permanence of paper, 
paper-making machinery, and advice on choosing 
paper for specific purposes. The book is profusely 
illustrated. 


Instrumentation Studies. IX. The Bekk and 
Gurley Smoothness Testers. Institute of Paper 
Chemistry. Paper Trade Fournal, 104, No. 12, Mar. 
25, 1937, pp. 62-6. Bekk and Gurley measurements do 
not correlate very well with smoothness as visually 
graded. Smoothness evaluated visually probably does 
not indicate smoothness as it affects printing. Results 
of tests indicate that readings with the Bekk Smooth- 
ness Tester are influenced by transverse porosity to a 
greater extent than in the case of the Gurley instrument. 


Printing Ink as a Dynamic System. R. F. Bowles. 
Paper Maker and British Paper Trade Fournal. 93, 
No. 5, May 1937, pp- 70-9 TS. The characteristics of 
letterpress inks and the changes which these undergo 
on standing, during printing, and after printing are 
described in detail. The article is illustrated with 
curves and with six photomicrographs of type matter 
on various kinds of paper. 


Ink Production Club Develops Shade and 
Strength Test. Anonymous. American Ink Maker, 15, 
No. 5, May 1937, pp. 25-6. Tentative specifications 
are given for testing shade and strength of dry colors 
for use in printing ink. 
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When buying new camera equipment... 


be sure you specify Goerz Lenses. The high quality 
of these American-made products is acknowledged 
by its discriminating users in the photo engraving 


and photolithographic fields. 
CONVINCE YOURSELF WITHOUT COST 


All camera manufacturers and supply dealers will 


gladly arrange with us to allow you a free trial. 


Prompt deliveries from stock. Expert service and 


repairs when needed. 





Literature on request. 
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NEW YORK CITY 






317 EAST 34"™ ST. 





ane correctly to suit any offset 
job. 


MULTILITH PLATES 


Regrained to suit your reauire- 
ments. 


We are manufacturers of 
METALSHEETS for ROTAPRINT 


Machines. 


Modern Graining Machinery 
and Expert Workmen. 


Try our plates on one job and 
be convinced. 
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OPAQUE AND DEVELOPING INK 
Acheson Ink Co., Inc., Skillen St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Okie, Francis G., 247 8S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 


PAPER 

Aetna Paper Co., The, Dayton, Ohio 

American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Beckett Paper Co., The, Hamilton, Ohio 

Brown Company, Portland, Maine 

Burgess Celluloce Co. (Div. of C. F. 
Laboratories, Freeport, Ill.) 

Cantine Co., Martin, Saugerties, N. Y. 

Case & Risley Press Paper Co., Oneco, Conn. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio 

Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Chillicothe Paper Co., The, Chillicothe, Ohio 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis. 

Crocker-MeElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Dill & Collins, Inc., Richmond & Tioga Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Falulah Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Fraser Industries, Inc., 424 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., 140 Federal St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Howard Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio 

International Paper Co., 220 E. 42nd St., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Maxwell Paper Co., Franklin, Warren County, Ohio 

Munising Paper Co., Munising, Mich. 

Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 

Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

Riegel Paper Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York, 
City, N. Y. 

Strathmore Paper Co., W. Springfield, Mass. 

Warren, 8. D. Co., 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Watervliet Paper Co., Watervliet, Mich. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 230 Park Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Whiting Geo. A. Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. 


Burgess 


PAPER CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Advance Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Lorenz & Co., Inc., Louis, Rose & Duane Sts., New 
York, N. Y. 
Southworth Machine Co., 30 Warren Ave., Portland, 
Maine 


PAPER DISTRIBUTORS 
Bulkley-Dunton & Co., 295 Madison Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. 
Forest Paper Co., Inc., 334 Hudson St., New York, 
N. Y. 
Lathrop Paper Co., 155 Perry St., New York, N. Y. 


Linde Paper Co., J. E., 84 Beekman St., New York, 
N. Y. 
Marquardt & Co., Inc., 153 Spring St., New York, 
| me # 
Millar & Co., Inc., Geo., W., 284-290 Lafayette St, 
New York, N. Y. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co., 200 Varick St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Royal Paper Corp., 11th Ave. & 25th St., New York, f 
N. Y. | 
PARAFORMALDEHYDE—U. S. P. 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook. § 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, ¥ 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, II. ’ 


PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO LETTERING MACHINES 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
and Scranton, Pa. 


PLATE COATING EQUIPMENT 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 


Phila., Pa. 
Zarkin Machine Co., 335 E. 27th St., New York, 


| 2 


PLATE GRAINING MACHINES 
Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
Wesel F. Mfg. Co., Inc., 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., and Scranton, Pa. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MATERIALS 
American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 
New England Quartz Company of New York, 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Seibold, Inc., J. H. and G. B., 47 Watts St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 


California Ink Co., Inc., The, 545 Sansome St., San 


Francisco, Cal. 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust 5t., 


Phila., Pa. 
Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 


New York, N. Y. 
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General 


Choosing the Right Color Scheme. Anonymous. 
The Photo-Lithographer, 5, No. 4, Apr. 1937, pp. 49, 51. 
Choice of the proper color combination for advertising 
matter to be lithographed requires a fairly compre- 
hensive knowledge of color as it relates to lithography. 
A brief description of the Munsell color system, which 
provides a method of model for the selection of attrac- 
tive color schemes, is given. 


Miscellaneous 


Color Photogravure. H. M. Cartwright, Q. Mans- 
field, and E. L. Turner. Photographic Fournal, 76: 558- 
72, Nov. 1936. From an experimental study of tricolor 
gravure the authors conclude that: (1) the technique 
generally used gives uncertain results owing to lack of 
systematic control. (2) Satisfactory gradation can be 
secured in the negatives by photographing on the 
straight-line portion of the plate curve. The plates are 
developed to a gamma to suit the requirements of 
succeeding stages of the process. Constant results are 
insured by photographing a scale of tones included 
with the original. This should be recorded with the 
same end-densities in each negative. It is not necessary 
or desirable to alter the character of the negative for 
different types of original. (3) The full range of the 
negative should be recorded on the straight-line of the 
positive plate, which must have a range conformable 
to the carbon printing and etching conditions. This is 
insured by recording the scale of tones with specified 
end-densities. (4) The carbon printing technique must 
be such as to secure uniform and reasonably constant 
results, but, since it is impossible to insure that the 
resist shall always be in the same condition before 
etching, a controlled system of etching is used to com- 
pensate for all normal variations. (5) The total etching 
time is determined by preliminary trials with the inks 
that are to be used in printing. The etching is controlled 
by means of an intensity scale having the same range 
as the positives, the tones of which are “brought-in” 
at predetermined times. (6) The printing inks should 
conform as closely as possible to the accepted standard 
for three-color printing. They should be balanced to 
give a neutral gray when printed in superposition from 
an etched scale. (7) A quantitative method of color 
correction is possible with this system, and a technique 
has been developed for making and using color charts. 
(8) Satisfactory color reproductions of a wide range of 
subjects have been made by this technique. The re- 
sults have been obtained at the first machine proving, 
without modification of the tricolor inks, and without 
hand work on the copper. (Monthly Abstract Bulletin 
of Eastman Kodak Company, 23, pp. 82-3 (1937)-) 
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OFFSET INKS 


TIN PRINTING INKS 
DEVELOPING INK 
LITHO OPAQUE 


Superior products designed 
for the finest work and de- 
veloped in conjunction with 
leaders in the lithographic 
field. 


THE CRESCENT INK & COLOR CO. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
464 N. FIFTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








P. & J. 
COLLODIONS 


FOR 
Better Wet Plates 


P. & J. 
HYDROQUINONE 


FOR 
Better Dry Plates 


P. & J. 


EGG ALBUMEN 
FOR 
Better Coating of All Plates 


A FULL LINE OF 
QUALITY PHOTO - LITHOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 
622 RACE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
Me Be 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 

and Scranton, Pa. 


PLATE MAKING SERVICE 

Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co., 214 N. Clinton 
St., Chicago, II. 

Columbia Offset & Reproduction Corp., 2 Duane St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Offset Engravers Associates, Inc., 42 E. 20th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Offset Printing Plate Co. of New York, Inc., 100 
Bleecker St., New York, N. Y. 

Offset Products Corporation, 103 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Rightmire-Berg Co., 717 8. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 

Stockinger & Langbein Photo Litho Corp., 30 E. 
2ist St., New York, N. Y. 

Swart-Reichel, Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 
mm. Be 

Stevenson Photo Color Separation Co., 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


222 W. 





PLATES—ALUMINUM, ZINC 

Aluminum Co. of America, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

American Zine Products Co., Greencastle, Ind. 

Croke, Allan A., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Lithographic Plate Graining Co., 41 Box St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., Ninth St., LaSalle, 
Ill. 

National Litho Plate Co., The, 35 Meadow St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Photo-Litho Plate Graining Co., Inc., 1207 S. High- 
land St., Baltimore, Md. 

Reed Roller & Supply Co., Inc., 415-417 Jackson 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc., 17 Vande- 
water St., New York, N. Y. 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greenc St., 
New York, N. Y. 


PLATES—DRY 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 5adth St., 

New York, N. Y. 
Hammer Dry Plate Co., Ohio Ave. & Miami St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Norman-Willets Co., 
Chicago, III. 


318 W. Washington St., 











Polygraphic Company of America, Inc., 310 E. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATES—ZINC, COPPER and ALLOY 
(for Engravers) 
Rolled Plate Metal Co., 210 Van Brunt St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES—New 

American Rotaprint Corp., 1909 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Griffiths Co., Inc., John, 145 Nassau St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 4510 E. 71st St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Hoe, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th St., at East 
River, New York, N. Y. 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 14th St., and §, 
Damen Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

New Era Mfg. Co., 145 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Webendorfer-Wills Co., Inc., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Willard Press Mfg. Co., 28 W. 23rd St., New York, 
N. Y. 


PRESSES— Rebuilt Litho 
Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 
Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc 
York, N. Y. 


, 355 E. 27th St., New 


PRESS ROOM SPECIALTIES 
Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, enmeiiiie 
New York City, Chicago 


PROOF AND TEST PRESSES 
Griffiths, John Co., Inc., 145 Nassau St., New York, 
| ae # 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 


QUARTZ GRAINING SAND 
American Graded Sand Co., 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
New England Quartz Co. of New York, 450 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene 5t., 
New York, N. Y. 


2516-18 Greenview 


REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 
Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


(Continued from page 39) 





social security laws, are considered employees of the 


a corporation. This is true even though a particular 
officer may be owner of the entire capital stock of the 
company. 


All returns and payments under the Social Security 
Act are to be made to the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue for the district in which the taxpayer is located. 


‘ Employers will receive identification numbers from 
e- the Social Security Board. These numbers should be 

. used on all returns filed and on all communications 
st ff with the authorities. In view of the great mass of de- 


tail involved in keeping the government records, many 
S. fl mistakes will occur; to avoid unnecessary annoyances, 
the taxpayer should properly identify himself. Em- 
ployees should likewise be identified by number in all 
reports and communications. To avoid unnecessary 
yo complications and correspondence, employers on hir- 
ing an employee should immediately obtain his identi- 


— 
ag 
nat cn ail 


" fication number. 
The various points discussed in this article comprise 
§ most of the usual questions of the average business man. 
™ : The importance of keeping proper payroll records 
and the filing of returns in a proper manner when they 
k, § are due cannot be too strongly emphasized. Payroll 


records should disclose, in addition to the usual inform- 
w § ation, whether and when any employer has reached 
the age of 65, after which contributions for Old Age 
Benefits are no longer payable; they should likewise 
disclose when the wages paid to an employee during 
s, & any one year have reached $3,00o—there is no lia- 
bility past that amount for Old Age Benefits, and if 
it is exceeded, in New York there is no liability at all 
to the state unemployment insurance fund. 





k, As a matter of prudence, it is strongly urged that 
employers file their returns properly and on time. 

t, By so doing, they will avoid complications and the 
annoyances caused by investigations of government 
agents. 

. 

h 


9 You will gain a wealth of technical information 

at the Cleveland Convention of The National 

Association of Photo-Lithographers, to be held 
on October 14th to 16th. 
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International Press Cleaners 


are daily demonstrating their efficiency in 


Increasing Output and Lowering Production Costs 






IRON ROLL ON PRESS 


REMOVABLE DRIP PAN 


THIS IS OUR METHOD 
OF REMOVING INK FROM PRESS 


We invite you to take advantage of our thirty day 


‘rial offer. If interested write and let us know the size 
and make of your press. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLEANER & MFG. CO. 


112 E. HAMILTON AVE. CLEVELAND, O. 



















ZINC AND 
ALUMINUM PLATES 


Ungrained—Grained—Regrained 


We also make a specialty of all the 
small plates as well as the Multilith 


SERVICE PLUS 
QUALITY 











Largest in the World 







41-43 Box St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 







4260 
Phones: Evergreen 9- 4261 












Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


ROLLERS 

American Type Founders Sales Corp., 200 £lmorsa 
Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Bingham Bros. Co., Inc., 406 Pearl St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co., Sam’, Chicago, III. 

Dayco Division, Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
Ohio 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., Inc., 2512 W. 24th St., 
Chicago, IIll., and 21-24 Thirty-ninth Ave., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Niles & Nelson, Inc., 75 West St., New York, N. Y. 

Rapid Roller Co., Federal at 26th, Chicago, IIl. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Vulcan Proofing Co., 58th St. & First Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y: 


SCREENS—Halftone 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Ostrander-Seymour Co., The, 1870 S. 54th Ave., 
Cicero Station, Chicago, IIl. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

Repro-Art Machinery Co., Wayne Ave. & Berkeley 


St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sullebarger Co., E. T., 116 John St., New York, 


N. Y., and 538 8S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


SHADING MACHINES AND MEDIUMS 
Ben Day, Inc., 118 E. 28th St., New York, N. Y. 
Craftint Mfg. Co., 210 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 


SODIUM SULPHITE ANHYDROUS PHOTO 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, II. 


STARTERS AND CONTROLLERS FOR ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 
Monitor Controller Co., Inc., 51 S. Gay St., Balti- 
more, Md. 


STEEL GRAINING BALLS 
American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, II. 


STRIPPING TABLE 
Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York 
N. Y. 
Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
and Scranton, Pa. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


SULPHUR 
National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pitman, Harold M., Co., 150 Bay St., Jersey City, 
M N. J., and 51st Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 Eleventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


TAX CONSULTANTS 
Kromberg & Associates, C. P. A.’s, J., 461 Eighth 
4 Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Reinish, Samuel S., C. P. A., 2 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y. 


TIME CLOCKS—RECORDERS AND STAMPS 
International Time Recording Division of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, 270 
B’way, New York, N. Y. 
Simplex Time Recorder Co., Inc., 50 S. Lincoln St., 
Gardner, Mass. 


TRADE LITHOGRAPHERS 
Hinson & McAuliffe Corp., 203 E. 12th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PAPER 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. ; 

McKinley Litho Supply Co., 1600 John St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl., New 
York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PROOFS—TYPE IMPRESSIONS 
Litho Typesetting Co., 325 W. Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill. 
New York Type Transfer Service, 561 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


TUSCHE 
International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Korn, Wm., Inc., 120 Center St., New York, N. Y. 
National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene 5t., 
New York, N. Y. 
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KNOWING PACKAGES 


(Continued from page 28) 


one of the best ways they can do it is by exception- 
ally fine window and counter displays. I have known 
of several cases where a lithographer had created a 
grand package for a manufacturer and then, much to 
his chagrin, he found that some lithographer got 
the display job. Don’t let them do that. 

“Then there is the question of package inserts. 
You ought to get that business and you can get that 
business. 

“Make a list of the uses of package inserts—there 

are over a hundred of them—and then apply them to 
your prospect’s problems. The chances are about a 
hundred to one that when you get through with this 
list you will be able to make some package insert 
suggestions that will be worth thousands of dollars 
to your prospect and will just naturally get you the 
ob. 
“I have already mentioned the fact that a manu- 
facturer has to put over a new package in a big way. 
That means promotion. In the first place, is the dis- 
play business I have already touched on. 

“Do you realize that in promoting the new pack- 
age the manufacturer is going to send out a lot of 
material to dealers? Why shouldn’t you get the job 
of doing this promotion material? Also he may want 
to do some special work with consumers. Why can’t 
you have this business? 

““Maybe he will want to use some premiums. 
There is another chance for display, another chance 
for dealer and consumer literature. 

“I’ve already emphasized the problem of getting 
rid of the old packages. Now, in getting rid of them, 
you have a chance to sell display material. In order 
to dispose of the old package as quickly as possible, 
the dealer must have certain display material to pro- 
mote, perhaps, a premium to get rid of the old pack- 
age, or simply a good, big selling type of counter or 
window display. That will mean that the manu- 
facturer’s old package gets out of circulation faster 
than his new package, which he is anxious to get on 
the market in as little time as possible. 

“In other words, don’t look upon your problem 
as selling a package, but look upon it as‘ selling a 
package plan with all that goes with it.” 


Mr. Meape: “I begin to see some of the tremendous 


possibilities for the lithographic salesman who wants 
to know something about selling packages. I wish 
I had more time to go into some of the phases of this 
problem, but I have another appointment and I just 
about have time to make it. 

“IT want to thank you very much, Mr. Larrabee, 
and tell you how much pleasure it has been to talk 
to you.” 


Mr. LarraBee: “Well, I want to thank you Mr. 


Meade, and I also want to thank the members of 
this Association for listening so patiently and for 
giving me the opportunity to parade a few of my pet 
theories before them.” 









Speed-Up... 


PRODUCTION 


The Southworth Simplex 
PAPER CONDITIONER 


This 4 Compartment Simplex has a capacity of 
60,000 sheets per 8 hours. Uniform condition- 
ing—Overcomes wrinkling, stretching, shrink- 
ing—Saves money—Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write us for further information and list of users. 


The Southworth Simplex is fully patented 


SOUTHWORTH also manufactures: 


Humidifiers Perforating Machines 

Register Tables Round Cornering Machines 
Holdfast Hangers Universal Paper Joggers 
Punching Machines Special Machines built-to-order 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 














Negative Materials 


Special emphasis has always been 
placed on the completeness of our ser- 
vice to the trade on Dry Plates, Films, 
Papers and other photographic nega- 
tive materials. Whether the job at 
hand calls for color or black and white, 
you will find a particular grade of 
negative material for each particular 
job available at Norman-Willets. Cata- 
log No. 38 shows the complete line. 


Importers — Manufacturers — Distributors 


PHOTO 


NORMAN-WILLETS CO. 





318 W. Washington St. Chicago 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS" 





































TYPEWRITER COMPOSITION 
Gallant Service, Inc., 81 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
Carbon Paper or Fabric 
Remington-Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 

Coxhead Co., Ralph C., 17 Park Place, New York, 
N. Y. 

International Electric Writing Machines Division of 
International Business Machines Corporation, 
270 B’way, New York, N. Y. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Royal Typewriter Co., 2 Park Ave., New York, 
es Be 

Smith & Corona Typewriter, Inc., L. C, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Underwood-Elliot-Fisher, 1 Park Ave., New York, 


N. Y. 


VACUUM AND PRINTING FRAMES 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Ostrander-Seymour Co., The, 1870 S. 54th Ave., 
Cicero Station, Chicago, III. 

Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sweigard Ideal Co., 6122 N. 21st St., Phila., Pa. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
and Scranton, Pa. 

Zarkin Machine Co., 335 E. 27th St., New York, 


N. Y. 


VARNISH 

Ault & Wiborg Corporation, 75 Varick St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hilo Varnish Co., 42-60 Stewart Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Roosen Co., H. D., Ft. of 20th & 21st St., Brook- 
ply, N. Y. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591, Eleventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl., New York, 


i ¢ 


VARNISHES—Overprint 
Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc., 35 York 
Street. Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hilo Varnish Corp., 42 Stewart Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
New York City, Chicago 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 11th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl., New York, 
N. Y. 


VIBRATION ABSORBING AND WEAR RESIST- 
ING FLOORS AND FOUNDATIONS 
Korfund Co., Inc., The, 48-15 32nd Place, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


VOGELTYPE ALIGNING PAPER 
Vogeltype Co., 24 Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 


WASHUP EQUIPMENT 
Gegenheimer, Inc., Wm., 78 Roebling St., Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 
International Press Cleaner & Mfg. Co., The, 
112 E. Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WATER FOUNTAIN ETCH 
International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 


WEAR RESISTING FOUNDATIONS 
(See vibration absorbing products) 


WET PLATE MATERIALS 
Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 
Rubber Stripping Solution 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, Il. 


WHIRLERS 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th St., at Locust 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lorenz & Co., Inc., Louis, Rose & Duane Sts., New 
York, N. Y. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Ostrander-Seymour Co., The, 1870 S. 54th Ave., 
Cicero Station, Chicago, IIl. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

and Scranton, Pa. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 


York, N. Y. 
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As EFFICIENT 
SCRAPER 
C= As it is 
way SIMPLE! 





THE BALDWIN PRESS WASHER 


for Offset Presses 


Hundreds of plants have been effecting economies 
with this device for years. The majority of them have 
reordered time and again. 


Save up to 65% of wash-up time. Soon pays for itself ! 


Readily attached. Cannot mar rollers or parts. 
Permits speedy wash-up without removing rollers. 


FREE TRIAL arranged. Write, mentioning make and model of your press! 


WILLIAM GEGENHEIMER, Inc. 


OFFSET PRESS 78 ROEBLING STREET 
ENGINEERING BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








COLOR SEPARATIONS « 
BLACK AND WHITE. 
eCOLOR CORRECTED 
NEGATIVES READY FOR 
THE PHOTO -COMPOSING 
MACHINE ¢ POSITIVES e 
PROVING ce e PRESS 
PLATES: ALBUMEN DEEP 
ETCH ee e 


“(Q): GUARANTEE the same 
confidence and integrity that 


would be found in your own plant. 

















WE OPERATE NO PRESSES NOR 
ARE WE AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE.... 


SWART-REICHEL, INC. 


Producers of Photo-Lith Work to the Trade 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 8 NEW YORK 











PACIFIC COAST 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


OUR PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT IS 
HEADQUARTERS FOR EQUIPMENT, 
PHOTO SUPPLIES AND 
CHEMICALS 


Our Main Office is in San Francisco, but 
to render service, complete stocks are 
carried at our branches in Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle, Salt Lake City, and 
Berkeley, Calif. 


TheUseof YourPhone Will 
Bring One of Our Representatives 


PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT 


THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., Inc. 


545 Sansome Street — San Francisco, Calif. 





For BETTER 


Reproduction 


LEVY 
CAMERAS 


STANDARD & DARK ROOM TYPES 
MADE OF WOOD OR METAL 


HALF TONE SCREENS 
VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES 
LENSES - LAMPS 














Manufactured by 


REPRO-ART MACHINERY CO. 
WAYNE AVENUE G BERKELEY STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“ASCO” 


(RED) 
OPAQUE 
BLOCKS OUT 
WITH A 
SINGLE STROKE 


Exceptional opaci- 
ty permits close 
contact with print. 
Ground extremely fine. Flows freely from brush, pen 
or airbrush. Leaves a thin smooth film that will 
not crack or chip off. 

Test it yourself — Send for a sample. 

ARTISTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


7610 Decker Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘Asco”’ 





HE RATHBUN & BIRD 
COMPANY, Inc. 


MACHINISTS 


FOR 


Lithographers 
Photo-Engravers 
Electrotypers 
Printers 





PLANTS MOVED 
MACHINES RE-CONDITIONED 
REPAIR SERVICE 


Since 1898 


85 GRAND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel.: CAnal 6-4145-4146 











TEN COMMANDMENTS OF 
SELLING 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


1. Be Agreeable. If your voice is disagreeable and your 
manner of speech indistinct, see specialists. And 
remember, I like you to be sunny, but I don’t want 
to get freckles. 

2. Know Your Goods. And when you tell me anything, 
talk plainly. Most salesmen lack imagination. They 
cannot conceive of the extent of my ignorance. 

3. Don’t Argue. When you argue with a man, you are 
trying to push him. He may be weak and pretend to 
be convinced. Overnight he will change. 

4. Make It Plain. Get a grasp on the fellow you are 
talking with. Do not get out that little book that 
will only puzzle him. Answer his questions without 
looking at your books, charts and tables. 

5. Tell The Truth. By the law of average, honesty 
gives the greatest profits. If you are working for a 
concern where you cannot tell the truth, quit and 
go elsewhere. 

6. Be Dependable. If you tell a man you are going to 
do a thing, do it if it costs a leg. 

7. Remember Names and Faces. Don’t call me 
Green when my name is Crane. I am sensitive 
about my name. Don’t call me Mister if my title 
is Doctor. Don’t call a Colonel, Major. 

8. Don’t Be Egotistical. I am. You must not be. Don’t 

show off. You came to sell me something, not to 

make a good impression. Magnify my ego, not 
yours. 

Think success. Radiate prosperity. Do not men- 

tion calamities, dirges, funerals. Be a little Polly- 

anna. 

10. Be Human. If the Company merely wanted to 

disseminate information, they would use a catalog 
—not you. 


i 
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LATEST GALLUP POLLS IN THE FIELD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 


The three most recent polls by Dr. George Gallup, direc- 
tor of the American Institute of Public Opinion, had to do 
with (1) Government regulation of labor unions, (2) solu- 
tions for unemployment, and (3) an unemployment 
census. 

The first was based on the question, “Do you think 
labor unions should be regulated by the Government?” 
Sixty-nine (69) per cent of the answers from a nation- 
wide distribution of ballots to “typical voters” were in 


the affirmative, and 31 per cent in the negative. 
The second question was “Must the United States 


prepare for a permanent load of several million needy 
unemployed?” The replies indicated, 65 out of 100 voters, 
that unemployment can be remedied. Among the remedies 


suggested were: 
(1) “Shorten the hours of labor in business and in- 
dustry”; 
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(2) “‘Less Government in business”’; 


(3) “Force reliefets into — om by slashing WPA 
and other forms of relief’’; 


(4) “Retire the worker at the age of 60”; 


(5) “Prohibit married women from holding jobs in 
business and industry”: 


(6) “It’s up to business.” 


The third poll was concerned with “Should Govern- 
ment take a census of the employed?” and “Which 
method is the best?” In spite of the President’s stand 
against an unemployment census, the answers were 7! 
per cent for the census and 29 per cent opposed. As to 
method, 58 per cent favored central registration at loc 
registration offices, and 42 per cent came out for a “‘door- 
to-door canvass.” 
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OFFSET PRINTERS EVERYWHERE are installing 
THE NEW 


“QUINTUPLET” AIR-FEED FOLDER 


5 FOLDS IN ONE OPERATION 


























: 15,000 OPERATIONS AN HOUR 

; Accuracy Unexcelled --- 60 Styles of Folds 
y RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 

- PRICED LOW... . 30 MONTHS TO PAY 615 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
to Cd 
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Speaking of Duality 


in tteralure ° 


. Columbia Offset & 
» || | Reproduction Corp. 


The magnificent quality of work turned out 


d ff by leading lithographers is due to no mo- 
e Artists to the trade nopoly of technique, no corner of the mar- 
» | . ket on talent. 
™ ¢ Negatives, Positives and Indeed more often than not the intangible 
¥ Process Work for Machine something that sets the quality job above 
le or Hand Transfer . ordinary job is due to the grain on the 
plate. 
+ & ¢ Originals on Stone & Plate We know by long years of experience how 
mt to properly - and ap your zinc, al- 
uminum and glass. We guarantee eve 
” : WE OPERATE NO PRESSES plate which oe our — ° 
n- ff > enemenmenes wane cont All-sizes in stock for immediate delivery. 
y- ¥ We specialize in regraining multilith plates. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLANT 


to | WESTERN LITHO PLATE & SUPPLY CO. 


og 2 DUANE STR EE T . NEW Y 0 e K, N. Y. 1019 SOULARD STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
ILLINOIS LITHO PLATE GRAINING CO. 
913-921 WEST VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


: Telephone: BEekman 3-2436 


CHECK rnese 5 POINTS serore you suy any DRYER ! 























>A 
™ New Improved SIMPLEX DRYERS Have Them All! 
7 BELT ALIGNMENT: SIMPLEX DRYERS hove a pat- 4. SAFETY FEATURES: ALL SIMPLEX Gas Models 
in ented belt control, both belts held automatically in have a combination gas-electric switch and pilot 
position. No shifting from side to side. light—making it impossible to turn off the motor 
POSITIVE TRACTION: SIMPLEX DRYERS are without turning off the gas. (PATENTED) Electric 
equipped with a direct worm gear drive, guarantee- models have 3-heat switch. Dryers may be used alli 
ing positive traction. day and turned off without injury to the belts. Prints 
No leather belts used to slip or break. are carried between the two belts —never touching 
n- DRYING ABILITY: SIMPLEX DRYERS are guaran- hot metal. 
h teed to properly dry any form of photographic paper 
eC —single or double weight, photostatic, blue print, . ADDITIONAL FEATURES: Stee! drive ball-beor- 
nd negative popor, etc. — without any loss of size or ing rollers. Enclosed gears connected with motor by 
7! erwin me won os pecgeendlpciye ve bard flexible coupling—insuring longer life to motor and 
inch widths and are either gas or electrically heated. e ’ upling ad 8 
to The popular 30 inch model has a drying capacity of gears. Zipper-laced conveying belt. Dryers are fitted 
cal Four hundred and, Fifty 8x10 prints per hour! with either 110 or 220-Volt A.C. or D.C. Motor. 
or- All machines are shipped set up, ready to install and will go through any door 31” wide by removing arms 






DEALERS: Write for Distribution in your Territory 


SIMPLEX SPECIALTY CO., Inc., 206 E. 33rd St., NewYork 


















BETTER 
WORK 


LOWER 
cost 










































Especially designed for photo-lithography, Litho-Twins are 
single arcs for sharp, clean copies and halftones; con- 
nected in series for current economy. They produce am- 
ple illumination, yet operate without special wiring. 

Write today for interesting details. 


BEATTIE’S HOLLYWOOD HI-LITE CO. 


A Div. of Otto K. Olesen Co. 
HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 











The new Vari-Typer unit represents the most 
complete method for quick, simple and econom- 
ical preparationof reading matter for photo- 
offset reproduction. It comprisesevery con- 
ceivable aid for good typography making it the 
only unit of its kind. Various type faces 
and various spacing controls permit the flex- 
ibility that formerly only printer's type made 
possible. Write for full details and specimens 


















RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 






17 PARK PLACE NEW YORK. N. Y. 








PHOTO MECHANICAL PROBLEM 
By DR. L. KE. MELOY 


Question:—We have a glass plate with 133 line half. 
tone and lettering per photographic proof enclosed. An 
examination of the proof through a glass shows the shad- 
ows with a dot formation but the press result in every 
case shows these shadows filled up. We thought possibly 
a too long exposure in plate making might be the trouble 
but tried stepping the exposure down by half minute 
steps from three minutes to one minute. In every case 
except the last, the shadows were solid and in the last, 
while a slight dot formation began to show in the shadows, 
the highlights washed away in developing under water and 
before applying chromic. Our vacuum frame is a home- 
made affair developing seven or eight inches of vacuum 
but we have done halftone work before without this 
trouble. W are wondering if perhaps the negative is not 
sufficiently dense. Held at an angle to the light, it shows 
a slight brownish color. Perhaps the printing light breaks 
through the small dots thus producing the solids.—Beth- 


lehem, Pa. 


AnsweER:—From an examination of the photographic 
print made from your negative, it is very apparent that 
the negative will not give you satisfactory results. The 
shadow dots are haloed, that is, there is a gray tint in the 
shadow and, of course, on the albumin coating, which is 
not as sensitive as the photo paper; these dots will be lost 
and the shadows become solid. This would indicate that 
the negative had been made too “tight” or over exposed, 
and then in cutting it with ferricyanide the openings were 
increased in size and density lost. This is verified on ex- 
amination of the press sheet submitted. The two minute 
exposure is correct for this type of plate, but due to lack 
of density in the negative as explained above, you are un- 
able to keep the shadows open with this correct exposure. 
Any less exposure will have a tendency as you observed 
of losing the highlights during development and the ad- 
ditional trouble of the image eventually “walking off” 
the plate. Use a good dense negative with a proper 
gradation of tone values and the normal exposure will 
give you fine results. 





What Is a Go-Giver? 


The go-giver is one who approaches the prospective 
patron in the spirit of really wanting to give him good 
service. It is he who gets and keeps, has and holds, 
procures and secures, the greatest volume of desirable 
business in the long run. And it is the finish of the 
race that counts.—Arthur Frederick Sheldon. 
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Gumming 40 YEARS OF 
Tinning ~ SERVICE TO 
Roughing THE TRADE 
Parafining 
THE AMERICAN FINISHING CO. | 
| 500 S. PEORIA ST. —- CHICAGO | 











GRAINING 


FLINT QUARTZ o assown 


UNIFORMITY TO GRAIN ZINC OR ALUMINUM PLATES 


NO. 4/0 TO NO. 3 IN OUR NEW YORK STOCK 
oe 


WE ARE EXCLUSIVE EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 
WAUSAU FLINT QUARTZ 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTZ CO. OF N.Y. 


450 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














NATIONAL OFFSET SUPPLY CO. 


8T. LOUIS 


GRAINING PRESS PLATES 


OFFSET INKS 
CHEMICALS 
RUBBER BLANKETS 














GRAINING SERVICE 


Zinc, Aluminum, Glass, etc. 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 


Vacuum Frames, Whirlers, Contact Printers, 
Arc Lights, Accurate Cross Rule Form and 


Negative Ruler, Makeup and Layout Tables 
..and other products. 


MADDOX 


Lithoplate Graining Corp. 
503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 


KAY DEVELOPER 


DEPENDABLE PRINTING PLATES 
IN A FLASH 


% EASILY APPLIED TO ANY METAL 4% STAND UP FOR LONG PRESS LIFE 


* GEAR, SHARP AND ACID RESIST- 4 RELEASE EASILY, UNDER HIGH HU- 
ANT IMAGE MIDITY FROM BARE GRAIN 


Manufacturer Photo Offset Specialties and Inks 
247 S. THIRD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK AGENT: E .T. Sullebarger, Co., 116 John St,, New York, N. Y. 
CHICAGO AGENT: John A. Sullebarger, 538 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 
BALTIMORE AGENT: E. W. Parker, 1207 S. Highland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
CANADIAN AGENT: Manton Bros., 97 Elizabeth St., Toronto, Canada 
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[ KORN'’S 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS 
a CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 








sas STICK TUSCHE 
” LIQUID TUSCHE 
> RUBBING INK 

- TRANSFER INK 


AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC-PLATE TRANSFER INK 





Manufactured by 


WM. KORN, 
= Centre Street 


STEP UP YOUR SALES 


INC. 

















JOHN M. GETTLER 
BOOKBINDER 


Serving the Lithographer since 1847 


SPECIALIZING IN 


INDEXING — BOUND BOOKS — CATALOGS 
LEATHER — CLOTH — PAMPHLET BOOKBINDING 


200 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
TELEPHONE: WALKER 5-0222—0223 
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SULLEBARGER 








For 


CAMERAS VACUUM FRAMES 
SCREENS WHIRLERS 
LENSES CARBONS 

ARC LAMPS OKAY OPAQUE 


OKAY DEVELOPING INK 




















E.T. SULLEBARGER CO. 


116 JOHN STREET 538 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















BANKS, THE PUBLIC AND THE LITHOGRAPHER 
(Continued from page 16) 


medium? And won’t you, by so doing, tend to elevate 
the entire appreciation of banking and business of the 
need for a better appearance and the need for increased 
attention to the very goods and services that you are 
prepared to supply? If you will have done that, it seems 
to me you will have automatically reduced the im- 
portance of the price element in your sales work and 
that, in itself, may well prove profitable. There has 
been, I think, a deplorable though understandable 
tendency on the part of business to place price above 
everything else as a criterion. Yet, you know and I 
know, that it is quite conceivable that this tendency 
to purchase on price alone may be the most expensive 
way of doing business. There again, I think, in all 
lines of business you must depend, to a certain extent, 
upon the co-operation of the advertising man and the 
advertising agency. For this type of mind will see much 
more quickly the impression value to be gained among 
customers, prospects and the general public by the 
expenditure of a few additional dollars for quality work. 

You are in effect, as I see it, members of the new 
business department of a bank and of the sales and 
advertising department of a business. If you will adopt 
that concept, I think it will change your approach to 
your selling problems, and if you jointly can induce 
the same concept in the minds of your bank or business 
customers, you will have gone a long way in smoothing 
your sales path. 

In your business it seems to me there are two possible 
paths to greater profit. One is the increased use of litho- 
graphic material. But if competition is unbridled and 
if there is no quality appeal to modify price competi- 
tion, the opportunities for profit through that method 
become increasingly narrow. The other possible method 
is to educate the users of your material to use better 
material which has inherent in it a large potential 
profit margin for you. In this second way lies more 
lasting profit and eventually greater opportunity than 
in the former way. The first method tends to eat itself 
out of house and home, the second way provides the 
very food upon which your business may fatten and 
wax strong. 

It seems clear to me that, in common with most 
businesses, you have most to gain by a program of 
education and by that process all of you who partici- 
pate honestly and who live up to the principles ex- 
presses in your educational matter, have a right to 
profit. 

I suspect that you have found that your business is 
not so much competition among yourselves individu- 
ally as it is competition among groups within the in- 
dustry and with other forms of visual reproduction— 
with newspaper advertising, with national periodicals 
and even with radio. After all, there is only so much 
money available to spend for promotional work. 
Whether your type of material takes its proper place and 
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receives its proper share of dollar attention in compari. 
son with these other methods, is perhaps your biggest 
fundamental problem. That is one of the reasons why 
I say to you that I believe you have much to gain from 
co-operative effort. 

I wish you could hear some of the speeches made at 
savings banks conventions the last few years. Nearly 
every one of them has been devoted to self-criticism 
and constructive suggestion for the future. Few, if any, 
of them have been concerned with laudations and 
justifications. And this is in the face of the widest 
spread publicity for these talks which it has been pos- 
sible to obtain. Much of the content of the Associa- 
tion’s weekly publication has been devoted to a con- 
sideration of what may be done to improve savings. 
bank practice. To me this is progress. It is the sort of 
thing I think any association can do to its eventual 
profit. It is far too unusual a practice in these days. 
We are all to prone to discover motes in the eyes of our 
fellows, when we should be seeking the beams in our 
own. There is nothing more wholesome than an honest 
self-appraisal. It is slightly deflating to the ego, to be 
sure, but if it is done in the spirit of true research, the 
compensations are obvious. 

Business today faces a tremendous challenge and a 
tremendous opportunity. One of the greatest oppor- 
tunities lies before trade associations. The N. R. A. of 
sacred or satanic memory, depending upon the point 
of view, pointed the way to some of these opportunities 
and defined many of the problems which can be solved 
only by co-operation. I suppose you, like other in- 
dustries, are concerned over labor problems and, if 
the arguments of individual businesses are to be be- 
lieved, labor problems in some considerable measure, 
rise out of the need, real or apparent, for maintaining 
competitive prices. I think you will grasp quickly the 
opportunity in this case which lies in joint consideration 
and joint action. Mind you, I cannot as a public re- 
lations man, counsel the unification of business men for 
the purpose of defeating fair dealing. It seems to me 
rather that trade associations, first among their own 
members, and second through collaboration with other 
trade associations, can best reach fair-minded con- 
clusions and arrive at fair-minded proposals which will 
benefit all business and hurt none. Through trade as- 
sociations it is most readily possible to arrive at s.and- 
ards of ethics for any business and, if those standards 
are sincerely adopted, the trade association is the ap- 
propriate group to secure full compliance with them. 
The trade association is the logical organization to 
undertake any research which is for the benefit of the 
industry as a whole and, as I have said before, the 
trade association is the appropriate body to tell to 
selected audiences and to the world at large, what use- 
ful functions that industry fulfills and how well it ful- 
fills them. 
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Rates for this section, 25 cents per line; minimum $1.50. 
Count eight words to the line; address to be counted. Re- 
mittance must accompany order. Box number addresses 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


are confidential and cannot be revealed. Unless otherwise 
stated address replies to THe Pxuoro-LirHoGRAPHER, 
1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 





© WO tah Conte FRRRIIE TG oon sce cc cwsscnscsccsces $80.00 
1 1614 inch Goerz Artar Lems ...........-.-.e-eeeeeee 
1 22 x 34 Vacuum Printing Frame complete with pump 

eek DRE DE cccccecdenensessccesssansrscconse 100.00 
1 20 x 24 Vacuum Printing Frame complete with pump 


CET CIEE OLE EEC TTS TT OT Or er ye 75.00 
8 8) Perrrrrrer rr rer rrr rrr rr errr. 60.00 
1 Pair Camera Lamps, Macbeth 35 amperes ............ 85.00 
© 00 OO Fae Be MI 6 ok disicdsdsecewsicacaseceoeess 50.00 
Dee ID. cco dacdcsnisadavesceacanwans 50.00 
I og 65sec a eavcnmar deme cadens 75.00 
1 13 x 16 Metzograph Grain Screen ................05- 50.00 


Also several small 120 and 133 line screens. 
W. L. Moore, 4829-35 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





150 inch Levy circular screen in perfect condition. 20” in diameter 
with holder or will exchange for same size 133 inch screen in per- 
fect condition. Litho Craft, Incorporated, Schenectady, N. Y. 





WEBENDORFER OFFSET PRESS, 14 x 20, late model. 
William Gegenheimer, 78 Roebling St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED 








Dealer or representative calling on Lithographers and printers to 
represent mid-western manufacturer on a nationally known line 
of precision offset plate making equipment. Supply full particulars. 
Box J 7. 





WANTED TO BUY 


A Whirler to take a plate 45 x 55 speed not less than 50 revolutions 
per minute with slowdown to 30 per minute. Give full particulars 
and price. Box J-1. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PHOTOGELATINE MAN (platemaker and pressman) able to do 
a complete job (flatbed) seeks connection*with big litho house, 


which could use the process (screenless) for short runs (calendars, 
Box J-2. 





postcards, commercial work). 





PRESSMAN, Experienced, 
dustrious, ambitious, well educated. Married. Ready to go any 


“stick up” man and plate maker. In- 


place where living conditions are good. Wife expert proof-reader, 


also available. Box J-4. 





SUPERINTENDENT, A PRACTICAL LITHOGRAPHER, 30 
Years Experience in High Grade Commercial and Color Work, 
Knows all Departments, Art. Camera, Platemaking and Press. 
Versed in Modern Methods of Reproduction, Dot Etch, Deep Etch, 
Dry Print, an Excellent Executive, Good Education and Personality, 
Seeks Connection with Progressive Concern Requiring a Man of 
Unusual Ability. Box M-5. 





ESTIMATOR — 13 years estimating, production, sales, in Photo- 
Offset, Color Lithography, Letterpress. Age 37, married, Christian. 


Conscientious worker, available immediately. Box. J-15. 
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154. NASSAU ST. RETOUCHING 
NEW YORK. NEGATIVES 


TINTS AND BORDERS FOR COUPONS.CHECKS.CERTIFICATES. 
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[5-COUNT ‘EM 


1 Perfect alignment of sheets. 
2 Flat opening, with complete “fold-back”. 
3 Bleed printing on all four edges. 


4 The Beauty, Security and Great Strength of double 
wire loops. 


5 Unbreakable — maximum durability. 

6 Does not deteriorate with age. 

7 Overhanging cover all around. 

8 inserts of any kind, size, color or thickness of stock. 


9 Exposed or semi-exposed binding, covers one or 
two-piece. 


10 Streamline smartness. 
11 Firm, yet flexible backbone. 
12 Tinned steel, brass or colored wire. 


13 Loose-leaf-sheets removed and inserted anywhere 
without disturbing other sheets. 


14 Capacity from 2 inch to 5 inches, or more, the latter 
with multiple WIRE-O binding, flush with back of 


book. 


15 Thirty-one licensees completely equipped and ad- 
vantageously located to serve you. 


Poughkeepsie TRUSSELL 


‘No Other Binding - 


ALL these 
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COUNT EM-|5 


of ANY kind. has 
/ Advantages 


Let Our Nearest Licensee 
Demonstrate with Dummies 


Plimpton Mfg. Co. Hartford, Conn. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co. Springfield, Mass. 


Eastern Tablet Corp. Albany, N. Y. 


Optic Bindery Baltimore, Md. 


PhiladelphiaBind’y, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. J. Gage & Co. Toronto, Ont. 
Gibson & Perin Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
MichiganBookBindingCo. Detroit, Mich. 
The Todd Company Rochester, N. Y. 
W. B. Conkey Co. Chicago, Ill. 


Sam‘l Dodsworth Stationery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Forest City Bookbinding Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


American Beauty Cover Co. Dallas, Tex. 
Wire-O Binding Co. New York, N. Y. 
Blackwell Wielandy Co. St. Louis Mo. 


J. F. Tapely Co. Long Island City, N. Y. 





FTURING COMPANY 





Villemaire Bros. Montreal, Que. 
Boorum & Pease Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schwabacher-FreyCo. SanFr'cisco,Cal. 
Clarke & Courts Houston, Tex. 
Levey Printing Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Coast Envelope & Leather Products Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Davis & Henderson Toronto, Ont. 
Thos. Groom & Co. Boston, Mass. 


Wire-O Binding Div. Philadelphia 
Bindery, Inc. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fall City Bindery Co. Louisville, Ky. 
Smead Mfg. Co. Hastings, Minn. 
Dobson-Evans Co. Columbus, Ohio 
Hawkeye Bindery Co. Des Moines, la. 


Rochester Stationery Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Irwin Hodson Co. Portland, Ore. 


New York 














Din, Mime COR nanan nn nase nn ns eecen nnn eenaee 4 
American Finishing Co., The.................------------------------+ 79 
PTD scniinivecissinionssinnennstinanintsinsiininninniniteiwinns OMe 
Bren, Terme Tien nanan nanan nnn seresensseesnenenne 77 
Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite Co.....................--.--------------- 78 
Ringhams’ Sons Mfg. Co., Sam’]...............--------------------- 53 
ts TID i eceicscstncneerminsiccannonsinntaniicinnnancinnnenti 30 
I a nntcnssininnneinntsimnniticieniennnsncniannaiiescaainiaaiia 75 
Cantine Co., Martin......................... amas iteeicadieaaie i) 
I a sicciniiinatctssnbininnnnniinesinisimestoniiinans 50 
Columbia Offset & Reproduction Corp........................- 77 
I ccs nreniasahatnanhatiesiphaienicaiinne 78 
a iaccil cid haeinc Ti ihpantlnsoacaindaanii 51 
Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penna............................... 69 
Eastman Kodak Company......................----------s-c--+-e++++- 29 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General. Ptg. Ink 
NE ia nccid Da seacaclise scuba eisameieeiaesinll Insert Between 16-17 
Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc.......................2--.-..-.------- 57 
Gegenheimer, William, Ince.._................-...-...------.--+-+--+ 75 
ST eT mC ee 79 
Gevaert Co. of America............ a ale. paws 47 
Goerz American Optical Co., C. P. 2.20... 67 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co... Back Cover 
I i canlnideimeenmneinnle 81 
a sss nccssnainliitlaeiannbimini 65 
TT 8 ea 65 
Hoe, R. & Co., Ine.................................. Inside Front Cover 
a — 
EE ee ETO 55 
Illinois Litho Plate Graining Co... eee | 
GE 6 ae 32 
International Press Cleaner & Mfg. Co......................... 71 
Kollner, M......... NE ee ee ee eT Coe eT ee 48 
i i a 79 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co... 6 
Linde, J. E., Paper Co., Inc..............._ Insert Between 48-49 
Lithographic Plate Graining Co..............-.-------.- ee. 71 
Macbeth Arc Lamp Co... ...........ececcoecocecececececececececeeeee . 52 
Maddox Lithoplate Graining Co... 79 





Marquardt & Co., Inc 
Merck & Co. 





National Offset Supply Co 
New England Quartz Co. of New York 
Norman-Willets Co 





Okie, Francis G 
Ostrander-Seymour Co 





On een enw wenn meen ew ne wens wens cere erases sweeccececs 


Phillips & Jacobs 
Photo-Litho Plate Graining Co 
Pitman Company, Harold M 


ee nee 


Rapid Roller Co 
Rathburn & Bird Co., Inc., The. 
Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc 
Repro-Art Machinery Co 
Roberts & Porter, Inc 
Royal Paper Corp 
Rutherford Mchy. Co., Div. General Ptg. Ink Corp.. 








Oe wm w enema nwt ee nese eens 





Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B 
Simplex Specialty Co., Inc 
Sinclair & Carroll Co 
Sinclair & Valentine Co 
Southworth Machine Co. o.oo... eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Sullebarger, E. T., Co 
Swart-Reichel, Inc 








Inside Back Cover 





Trussell Mfg. Co 





Underwood-Elliot-Fisher Co 


Vulcan Proofing Co 





Webendorfer-Wills Co., Inc 
Wesel Mfg. Co 
Western Litho Plate Graining Co. 
“‘Where-to-Buy-It” 
Willard Mfg. Co 
Williams Co., R. S 





Zarkin Machine Co 





(The Advertiser’s Index has been carefully checked but no responsibility can be assumed for any omission.) 
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SUCCESS 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 


.» delay no longer 
ifs use assures 
customer approval 


Sinclair and’ Valentine Co. 








OLS 





Makers of 
PULP AND DRY COLORS FOR ALL 
VARNISHES AND DRYERS PRINTING PURPOSES 
Main Office and Factory 
603-611 W. 129th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Service Branches 


BALTIMORE ALBANY CHICAGO MIAMI PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON NASHVILLE SEATTLE DAYTON NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSONVILLE DALLAS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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